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Departure Footnote: Last week in this space, Anatole 
Shub modestly noted that he was leaving THe New LEAper 
to become associate editor of Commentary. He had been the 
managing editor here since 1953, he said, and then he listed 
a few of his contributions to these pages. But this is less 
than half the story. 

Tony came to these precincts shortly after turning 20 and 
almost a full decade passed before he left. The son of David 
Shub, one of the country’s leading authorities on Russia. 
he was virtually weaned on Russian history, culture and 
literature. To this he added a wide range of knowledge that 
included not only international politics but also domestic 
affairs, sports, music, the theater, ete. 

A facile writer, Tony was equally adept at handling all 
technical aspects of the magazine—a truly rare quality these 
A deft editor, he had a keen journalistic instinct and 
The fortunate possessor of a_phe- 


days. 
a passion for clarity. 
nomenal memory, he had a sharp eye for factual errors. 

Anatole Shub’s uncompromising standards have made their 
mark, and we wish him well in his new post. 

Our Writers AND THerr Writinc: In the Christmas Book 
Issue, this department customarily calls your attention to 
books written by New LeAper contributors. This year again, 
our writers have produced many volumes. Perhaps the most 
celebrated of these is John Kenneth Galbraith’s The Affluent 
Society, winner of this year’s Tamiment Book Award. The 
award will be presented to Galbraith on December 13, at a 
luncheon in the Waldorf Astoria. The guest speakers will 
be Senator Paul H. Douglas and Dr. George N. Shuster, 
President of Hunter College. 





Some of the other books that come to mind are Liberalisp 
Its Meaning and History, by J. Salwyn Schapiro: The Pg 
ing of Traditional Society, by Daniel Lerner; /t All Startd 
With Marx, by Richard Armour; Climate of Learning, 
Ordway Tead; Irrational Man (reviewed on page 25), } 
William Barrett: Bolivian National Revolution, by Robey 
J. Alexander; The Democratic Vista, by Richard Chase; ay 
The Art of the Essay, by Leslie A. Fiedler. 

Also: Russian Liberation, by George Fischer: Smolen 
Under Soviet Rule, by Merle Fainsod; The Soviet Culty 
Society. 1956-57, edited by Walter Z. Laqueur and Georg 
Lichtheim: Outline of Russian History, by Mare Slonim 
Strategic Surrender, by Paul Kecskemeti; Cage of Spin¢ 
by May Swenson: Rage on the Bar and Sophie, by Geoffrd 
Wagner: Grand Canyon, by Joseph Wood Krutch; 1 
Crisis of the Old Order, by Arthur Schlesinger Jr.: In ¢; 
We Trust, by Norman Cousins: Caligula and Three Oth 
Plays (reviewed on page 19). by Albert Camus: The Histoy 
of the Modern World, edited by Allan Nevins: and Th 
Secret of Luca, by Ignazio Silone. | 

We're sure we must have omitted a half-dozen or so bool 
that should have been included in this listing: for this y 
apologize in advance. 

Book Orrer: As you can see from the ad which appeq 
on pages 30-31, only two weeks remain for readers to ti 
advantage of our special Christmas Gift Offer. Included 
this issue is a pre-paid, self-addressed envelope which vw) 
should use to mail in your gift subscriptions. We uf 
you to do this immediately and insure the receipt of yw 
gifts on time. 











EDITORIAL BOARD 

Editor: William E. Bohn. Ex- 
ecutive editor: S. M. Levitas. 
Managing editor: Anatole 
Shub. Associate editors: Myron 
Kolatch, Gunther Stuhlmann. Contributing book editor: 





Aires: Juan Antonio Solari. Latin America: Robert J. 
Alexander, Serafino Romualdi. London: T. R. Fyvel, 
Denis Healey MP, G. F. Hudson, Walter Z. Laqueur. 
Paris: Sal Tas, George B. Boswell. Rome: Sigfrido 
Ciccotti, Silvio F. Senigallia. Madrid: Richard Scott 
Mowrer. Bonn: F. R. Allemann, Berlin: Melvin J. Lasky, 
Harold Hurwitz. Vienna: Friedrich Katscher, Stockholm: 
Laszlo Hamori. Jerusalem: A. V. Sherman. New Delhi: 
G. S. Bhargava. Bombay: S$. R. Mohan Das. Tokyo: 
Takeo Naoi. Singapore: Vernon Bartlett. Sydney: Richard 
Krygier. East Asia: Richard Deverall, Edward Hunter. 








Crisis in Berlin: WILLY BRANDT 3 
Another Test for the 
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Christmas Books 


Robert Gorham Davis. Literary associate: Mary V. The Soviet Blunder With Pasternak: GEORGE GIBIAN H 
Greene. Promotion manager: Peter Jacobsohn. Drama From Pearl Harbor to Potsdam: ARTHUR SCHLESINGER JR. "0 
critic: Joseph T. Shipley. Regular contributors: William A Conservative Democrat: ADOLF A. BERLE JR. n 
Henry Chamberlin, Leslie A. Fiedler, Sidney Hook, Star-Gazing for the Middlebrows: MANNY FARBER 14 
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Washington: Tris Coffin. Atlanta: Charles O. Lerche Artists Without Art: HAROLD ROSENBERG r) 
Jr. Boston: Wiley Mitchell, Chicago: Irving Pflaum. Browder on Marx and the U.S.: ROBERT J. ALEXANDER b 
Boulder: William Petersen. Dallas: Bicknell Eubanks. The Lyric Verse of E. E. Cummings: PAUL LAUTER u 
Detroit: Brendan Sexton. Minneapolis: Sam Romer. Guide to Existentialism: ROBERT E. FITCH % 
New Orleans: Foust Richards. Los Angeles: Frank 2,000 Years Ago: JUDAH GOLDIN 0 
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EXCLUSIVE: 








On November 27, in notes to the Allies which spelled out 
his threat of November 10, Soviet Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chey demanded that Berlin be made a “free city.”” The 
following article, written exclusively for THe New LEaper 





by West Berlin’s Mayor Willy Brandt, and the one on 
page 5 by Harold Hurwitz, arrived here the day the Soviet 
notes were delivered. Both, however, clearly present West 
Berlin’s feelings about Moscow’s latest demands. 





Crisis in Berlin 


BERLIN 
—E BERLINERS were not en- 
W inci surprised by Soviet 
Prime Minister Nikita Khrushchev’s 
speech on November 10; we already 
knew the melody. When the Soviets 
broke up the Control Council for 
Germany ten years ago and prepared 
to blockade our city, Stalin’s Moscow 
spokesmen made similar claims and 
demands. 
that the Soviet 
Union will “relinquish” its rights in 


By announcing 


Berlin, and by disputing the rights 
of the United States, Great Britain 
Berlin. Khrushchev 


has identified himself with a set of 


and France in 


principles patched together early this 


year by a German Communist 
academician and later espoused by 
Walter Ulbricht. They boil down to 
the thesis that since the end of World 
War II Berlin in its entirety has been 
part of the Soviet Occupation Zone 
and, therefore, today belongs to the 
Democratic Re- 


so-called “German 


public”’—as its capital city. This is 
an old story, a story without any 
foundation in law, in justice, or in 
political reality. 

The Ulbricht clique has declared 
that its immediate goals are to shake 
confidence in the stability of our 
economic life. to sow fear and in- 
security, and to undermine the pros- 
perous of this free 
city. Ulbricht wants this crisis; he 
needs it to detract attention from the 
bankruptcy of his regime in the 
Soviet Zone. For this bankruptcy has 
been responsible for a flood of 
refugees to our city, a flood which 


reconstruction 


December 8, 1958 


By Willy Brandt Mayor of West Berlin 


he now seeks to dam by building 
up a psychosis of fear. 

It is hard to believe that Khrush- 
chev simply let himself be harnessed 
to Ulbricht’s cart. But if the Krem- 
lin rulers intended to find out whether 
Berlin. having become prosperous. 
has also become soft and weak, they 
have meanwhile learned better. Ber- 
lin is not soft. it will never become 
stake 
friends. 


weak. There is too much at 


here—for us and for our 


There is a whole bundle of in- 
ternational agreements which estab- 
lish and guarantee the four-power 
of Berlin. It has 
roneously assumed that our status is 


derived from the 


status been er- 


Potsdam Agree- 
ment. Before that, on September 12. 
1944, the 


tween the Western powers and the 


London Agreement be- 


Soviet Union referred to a Berlin 
territory which would remain under 
joint Allied occupation. It further 
determined that the armed forces of 
the USSR are to occupy an Eastern 
Zone with the declared exception of 
the territory of Berlin, for which 
a special occupation system was 
planned. 

Also of importance are the agree- 
ments which successfully ended the 


blockade of West Berlin 


1949. These were verified and sup- 


in May 


plemented at the Paris Foreign 
Ministers Conference during the 


summer of 1949. and restored un- 
hindered traffic between Berlin and 
the free world. 

These accords and agreements are 
the basis for a free and democratic 
way of life in West Berlin. The pres- 


ence and the supreme authority of 
West Berlin are the 
basis for everything that has been 


the Allies in 


accomplished here in the interests 
of the people, for the prosperity of 
their city under a freely elected city 
parliament and a government re- 
sponsible to the people. 

Finally, 
about the legal and actual security 
of Berlin. Above all, I think of the 
of October 3. 1954, in 
Allies considered the se- 


there are declarations 


declaration 
which the 
curity and welfare of Berlin and the 
maintenance of their own position 
in this city as decisive factors for 
preserving the peace. They declared 
that any attack against Berlin, no 
matter from where it might come, 
would be treated as an _ attack 
against themselves. 

This is true today. And this fact 
speaks for itself. It requires no em- 
bellishment on my part. 

The legal aspects of the question 
are clear. They safeguard more than 
the rights of the Allies to remain in 
Berlin. They also define this city’s 
position, the condition and the fu- 
ture of the Berlin population. 

With the Foreign Minister of the 
Bundesrepublik, 1 have considered 
what advice we should give our 
Allied friends. We agreed that we can 
rely on the clear declarations and 
guarantees of the Western powers, 
and that civic and economic life in 
West Berlin must go on peacefully. 
Hence. we concluded that we still have 
every reason to follow the course of 
events with serious 


very concern, 


and to resist energetically any move 


that departs from the agreements 
which determine and safeguard the 
status of Berlin. 

It is my earnest and considered 
opinion that it is wrong for us to 
let Communist initiatives bewitch us 
into staring toward Moscow. ex- 
pectantly waiting to see what pops 
out of the Kremlin basket. I think 
we should take some action ourselves 
and contend with the issues raised 
so far. This applies not only to the 
Berliners and the Bundesrepublik, 
but above all to the three Western 
powers who are partners with the 
Soviet Union to the 


agreements concerning Berlin. 


four-power 


Decisive in this situation to the 
Berliners is our confidence in those 
foreign friends who once saved us 
built a 
protective ceiling over our free city, 


from blockade, who have 
and who remain determined to stand 
by us faithfully in the face of emnity, 
no matter how unpleasant. 

The Berliners know that without 
determination and clarity of purpose 
jointly with the West, and especially 
with the United States, the founda- 
tions for their own survival in free- 
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These 


qualities and this solidarity are also 


dom would be destroyed. 
the conditions for a policy that is 
elastic in the proper sense, for a 
policy that can preserve the peace. 

It is possible that the Berlin crisis 
will lead to something more than 
empty adherence to the status quo. 
It is likely that for some time to come 
we Berliners will have to concern 
with the 
shadows now contracting around our 


ourselves very intensely 
city, and at times they will press us 
very painfully. However, these shad- 
ows may also evoke something new, 
namely more serious attempts to 
solve the German question and to 
settle European security issues. 

In Berlin we can only hope that 
this is the case—for there can be 
no isolated solution to the Berlin 
question. 

The world must remember that 
three and a half million Berliners 
live in this divided city. Two and a 
half million West Berliners want no 
more than to live and work in free- 
dom and to finish the peaceful labor 
of reconstruction that they have 


begun so well. 


Nagel th 
oh sf 





No power on earth can hinder 
those Berliners who are not free from 
feeling as the citizens of a single 
city. And no power on earth can 


West Berlin doing 
everything in its power to knit bonds 


hinder from 
between the men, women and chil. 
dren who have been torn apart in 
the separate parts of a Germany 
which has 


naturally. 


been divided so w- 
We have no weapons, but we have 
a right to live, and we have good 
nerves. Probably our nerves will ge 
trampled on a great deal. But this 
will neither confuse us nor will it 
mislead us. Berlin never belonged to 
the Soviet Zone and it never will 
It is not a part of, nor will it ever 
belong to a “German Democratic 
Republic” that belies its name. 
Berlin is the capital of Germany. 
And as long as Germany is divided, 
it must be the clamp that holds this 
divided people together. This free 
city belongs to the free Westem 
world. We will not let anyone o 
anything separate us from ou 
friends, nor will our friends lé 
themselves be separated from Berlin. 
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ANOTHER TEST 
FOR THE ALLIES 


Khrushchev's ‘diplomatic’ move to bring West Berlin under Communist control poses 
a new and different threat to the West than Stalin's first try in 1948 


BERLIN 

OR TEN YEARS, two and a half 
Pion Germans have been able 
to live in freedom and to create the 
economic foundations of a good life 
in West Berlin because they have 
powerful friends in the free world. 
Time and again since the first Berlin 
blockade was lifted in May 1949, 
the Soviet occupation power or its 
German Communist satellite regime 
has “tested” 
cidents the guarantees on which this 


with annoying in- 


security and freedom have _ been 


based. Whenever these threats ap- 
peared serious, the Berliners learned 
that the Western Allies were loyal as 
well as powerful. That is why this 
city has remained remarkably calm 
and composed during the first weeks 
of the present crisis. 

did not 
as has often been the 


the West- 


em powers preferred minor conces- 


However. when the “tests” 
seem serious- 
case in the past few years 


sions, mild protests and evasions to 
could 
disturb the status-quo in Berlin and 
in Germany. When Soviet border 


any dramatic action which 


posts periodically insisted on search- 
ing small American convoys, they 
returned quietly to their bases. When 
the Soviets demanded that only mili- 
lary personnel be issued travel orders 
to and from Berlin, journalists and 
Fulbright students were told to fly. 
The Berliners barely noticed such 





Harotp Hurwitz is an American 
journalist who has been in West Ber- 


lin since the end of World War II. 


Decemhery “. 1958 


minor episodes. But the Soviets may 
have regarded such frail incidents 
as evidence that the Western “im- 
perialists” were deeply anxious not 
to disturb the stalemate which has 
divided Germany. 

This state of affairs would be an 
advantage to the Kremlin and to 
Walter Ulbricht’s satellite regime in 
East Berlin, 
existence and 
Berlin. As the 
different 


were it not for the 
of West 
show-window of a 
of life, West Berlin 


refugees out of the 


prosperity 


way 
3,000 


Soviet Zone each week, depleting uni- 


draws 


versities, factories. medical staffs and 
technical “cadres.” 

When Nikita Khrushchev an- 
nounced that the Soviet i 
tended to cancel the four-power oc- 
Berlin. 


ferring to Ulbricht’s Pankow regime 


Union in- 


cupation status of trans- 
control over traffic and transport be- 
tween Berlin and the West, the reac- 
tion in London, Washington and 
Paris sounded serious enough. The 
announcement that any second Ber- 
lin blockade be met and 
broken reassured the Berliners, but 
it missed the point. In the first round, 
the danger lies elsewhere. 
The that 
cannot be taken with an explosive 
crisis, by a blockade that would 
unite the West. But Berlin might be 
taken in another way: it might be 
reduced to political impotence by 
piecemeal economic strangulation. 
In the first 
the Allied powers merely waited for 


Khrushchev to do what he had 


would 


Kremlin knows Berlin 


week of the crisis. 





By Harold Hurwitz 


threatened. If now they only protest 
against the announced action and 
then settle for a de facto acknowl- 
edgment of its consequences, the 
Berliners’ confidence in their friends’ 
judgment will prove to have been 


ill-founded. For the consequences 


r 


as 


STRATEGY 


KHRUSHCHEV: A SUBTLE 





of such action will probably look 
something like this: 

At first, Ulbricht would refrain 
from taking any radical action. The 
border troops of the “German Demo- 
cratic Republic” would be as polite 
and proper about controlling traffic 
between West Berlin and the Bundes- 
republik as were Soviet soldiers in 
their best smiling periods. The West- 
ern powers would thus be spared any 
provocation which might induce them 
to take drastic and necessary steps. 








could 


products 


Action 
West-Berlin require for 
transport to the West the stamp of 
Soviet approval. With this function 


begin gradually. 


in his hands, Ulbricht could prevent 
delivery of products which he claims 
his “Democratic Republic” needs and 
is anxious to buy. At Western zonal 
border points imports to Berlin could 
be inspected and sent back with the 
argument Berlin should purchase 
these things from the “German Demo- 
cratic Republic.” 

At a later stage, problems of air 
traffic to and from Berlin might be 
“remedied.” Foreign airlines, which 
transport thousands of refugees to 
Western Germany each week, could 
be forbidden to 


cratic Republic.” 


cross the “Demo- 
And in a gracious 
gesture Ulbricht might abolish the 
air-corridor limitations for all but 
U. S. 


announcing that henceforth traffic to 


and British military aircraft. 
Berlin should be conducted by the 
“Germans themselves”—with airlines 


operating under Communist super- 
Vision. 

Confidence in West Berlin’s econ- 
omy would be quickly destroyed by 
would 
in West Berlin 
its economy gradually integrated in- 
to that of the Soviet Zone. The 
of West Berlin would be 
robbed of their right to self-de- 
termination. Their democratically 


Government 


such measures. The currency 


be undermined and 


people 


elected would = either 
have to go begging to Pankow or 
return its democratic mandate in 
protest to the three Western powers 
who guaranteed the city’s democratic 
constitution which they now are 
unable to enforce. 

This hypothetical 


development 


but probable 

with 
the Western Allies maintaining token 
their 


fe yrces 


could _ transpire 


military forces in sectors of 
the city. 


isolated from a population that feels 


These would be 
betraved. powerless to provide pro- 
violations 
in West Berlin 


which would certainly follow on the 


tection from Communist 


of liberty and law 
heels of economic strangulation. 
The retort that long before such 


a state of affairs has been reached, 
the Western powers would be forced 
to take decisive action is undoubtedly 
Re- 


true but scarcely comforting. 


luctant action would involve more 


risk, and more cost, than is called 
for now. 

It is more useful to recognize the 
logical consequences of Khrushchev’s 
proposal and to recall ‘that it is a 
very subtle strategy for securing the 
Stalin pursued—too 
clumsily—in 1948. Months before the 
June 1948 blockade started, Stalin’s 
West Ber- 
economy of the 


Soviet Zone and then into its political 


2 vals 


same g 


desire to incorporate 


lin first into the 
system had become apparent. Had 
it not been for Stalin’s gigantic mis- 
calculation—which was the blockade 
itsel{—Berlin would have been cap- 
tured then, slowly and coldly, in a 
different from the 


way not very 


design for conquest now being 
pursued. 

German democratic leaders today 
face a situation in Berlin similar to 
the one that existed a month before 
the 1948 blockade. In May 1948, a 
group of far-sighted Social Demo- 
crats around the late Mayor Ernst 
Reuter that the Western 
intend to include 
the West 
For 


men tried to convince the U. S. 


learned 
powers did not 
West Berlin in 


currency-reform. 


German 
weeks these 
and 
British military governors that the 
city—and much more—would be 
lost if they excluded Berlin from 
the reform. Only after the Soviets 
had declared the entire city a part of 
the Soviet Zone, and after a separate 
currency-reform agreement for the 
city could not be reached, was the 
new Deutsche Mark permitted to 
West Berlin. But for 


nine blockaded months it remained 
a scarce rival to the East Mark in a 


circulate in 


dual-currency system that wrought 
havoc with the city’s economy. Only 
in March 1949 did the Western 
Allies submit to Reuter’s urgent pleas 
and declare the West Mark sole legal 
tender in West Berlin. Without the 
blockade, West Berlin 


have had an opportunity to build its 


would never 





economy on a hard currency and ag 


an integral part of the Bundeg 
republik. 

This achievement is at stake today, 
Democratic leadership in Berlin faces 
a situation similar to that of May 
1948. However, it is unlikely that 
Soviet leaders will repeat their 194 
Nothing indicates _ that 
Khrushchev intends to provoke de 


mistake. 


termined opposition in this round, 
Washington, London, Paris and 
Bonn must be prepared to deal with 
a more subtle Soviet strategy than 
a blockade and to prevent its conse. 
quences before they begin to ma 
terialize. 

In the first phase of the present 
crisis, Berlin’s powerful and _ loyal 
friends have taken no overt steps in- 
dicating that they are prepared for 
an offensive of this type. When it 
was announced that a Soviet note 
was being prepared which would 
annul the four-power status of Berlin, 
the effected 
declare that such a note would not 


governments did not 


be accepted, or that such a violation 


of international agreements would 
lead to the severance of diplomatic 


A policy of 


see” has prevailed. 


relations. “wait and 

Urging Berliners to 
nerves, West Berlin’s 
Mayor. Willy Brandt. 
that it would be folly to stare at 
like 


waiting to see 


keep cool 
astute young 
has warned 


Moscow bewitched — children, 


what surprise the 
Russians will pull out of “the Krem- 
lin’s Christmas stocking.” The issues 
involved must be thought out and 
faced. This, he said. particularly ap 
plies to the Bundesrepublik and to 
the three Western powers. 

The worst that 2.5 million West 
is the 
prospect of the Western powers re 


Berliners have to fear today 


plying to a Soviet declaration with 
a vividly worded protest and then 
comfortably in the 
blockade has _ been 


down 
that a 
avoided and the status-quo preserved 


settling 
illusion 


by letting Ulbricht’s tin soldiers re 
piece Soviet posts at border points 
West Berlin the free 


between and 


world. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


BOHN 
HAVE SEEN Nelson Rockefeller 
only once in my life. It was 
shile he was serving under the 


Democrats as Coordinator of Inter- 
\merican Affairs. He didn’t look, act 
rtalk like a rich man’s son. He was 
:healthy. happy, energetic. success- 
The 


saturally. was about Latin America. 


{yl enterpriser. conversation. 
The war was going on and he was 
busily starting operations designed 
t keep the South American coun- 
tries friendly to the democratic side. 
What struck me then was his de 
didn’t 


to call in advisers or refer me to 


uiled knowledge. He have 
books or pamphlets. He had the facts 
in his own head and they came 
tumbling out as fast as he could 
lk. They were not just dry statis- 
tics. The man obviously loves people 


ad generally recalls things in 
umanized form. His interest is 
atching. 

When I read that this up-and- 


coming enthusiast had been nomi- 
mated for Governor of New York. 
lwas prepared for excitement. But 
ldid not expect to see him shift with- 
ina few months into the center of 
utional attention. Now. as the re- 





ult of one mere campaign, Nelson 
Rockefeller has better than an even 
hance of becoming the Republican 
andidate for the Presidency. There 
have been similar Wendell 
Wilkie was one. Dwight D. Eisen- 


hower was another. But there never 


cases. 


Was a more sudden and dramatic 
lunge into the central 
hirlpool than this one. 

Most of the writing about this 
dden political emergence has been 


pretty silly. Columnists and editorial 


political 
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By William E. Bohn 


Nelson Rockefeller: 
Next President 


writers seem to think that the Rocke- 
feller ancestry must naturally be a 
There 
backed up by a lot of muckraking 
“old 


John D.” was a tough customer and 


handicap. was a_ tradition. 


journalism. to the effect that 


that he jammed the Standard Oil 
Company together without much re- 
gard to manners or morals. This 
strangely quiet and effective indus- 
trial operator did most of his work 
between 1870 and 1890. His grand- 
son, Nelson. was born in 1908. Now 
these political theorists are figuring 
that American voters wiil blame the 
grandson for the deeds of the grand- 
father. Our people are not that crazy. 

On another point, the commenta- 
tors have been peculiarly blinded. 
They kept 
campaign that the old Rockefeller 


remarking during the 


had notably little political interest 
or talent. In this respect they were 
right. John D. was so careless about 
public opinion that he allowed the 
most brash and brutal attacks to go 
unanswered. It was only late in his 
life that he allowed his son and his 
friends to persuade him to let people 
have a look at his real character. 
Then he added Ivy Lee to his staff 
and even wrote a sort of auto- 
biography. But by nature he was 
against any such adjustment. 

No one seems aware of the fact 
that Nelson Rockefeller 
famous grandfathers. The other one, 


Nelson W. 


budding politician was named, was 


had _ two 


Aldrich, after whom the 


quite a man. If he could return to 
the scenes of his triumphs, he would 
be astonished to learn that he has 
been so soon overlooked. During 
what we now dub the McKinley era, 


it was Senator Aldrich, not William 
McKinley, who dictated the tariff and 
banking laws. That was the great 
time of conservatism and the lordly 
Senator from Rhode Island was the 
heart of the reigning mood. He was 
a politician of the first water. If 
the new Governor of New York ex- 
hibits some political gifts, he may, 
as they say in the country, have come 
by them honestly. 

Why we should talk so much about 
don’t 


Both of them were conspicuous and 


the man’s ancestors I know. 
successful characters in the wild and 
wicked last third of the 19th century. 
Nelson Rockefeller is a Republican 
by courtesy only. His family has al- 
that’s 
that. His first political appointment 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, 


and a writer who made a careful 


ways been Republican—and 


from 


came 


study of him pronounced him similar 


in temperament to the New Deal 
leader. 
It was natural for Rockefeller, 


during his campaign, to steer clear 
of Eisenhower and Nixon. Theirs is 
an administration of consulters. They 
discuss and discuss until they forget 
what the whole thing is about. The 
Rockefeller 


provide a change. 


boy would certainly 

Don’t let anyone tell vou that he 
is too inexperienced. He was appoint- 
ed to the Latin American office be- 
cause he and a group of his friends 
had drawn up a memorandum about 
the countries to the south. His work 
in this complicated field was a suc- 
cess from the start. President Truman 
continued him in office, and later he 
went to the founding session of the 
United Nations as an Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. 

By the 1960 rolls 


many things may have happened to 


time round, 
drive out of men’s minds any notion 
of having Nelson Rockefeller for 
President. But there are a half-dozen 
Democrats who may develop into 
winners. It would be wonderful to 
have a campaign carried on by two 
men who would clearly and honestly 


Rocke- 


feller could certainly be one of them. 


discuss the issues. Nelson 
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The Soviet Blunder With Pasternak 


the 


oO Boris 


Nits Seviet mishandling of 
t 


Nobel 


Pasternak seems such an egregious 


Prize award 
misjudgment of world opinion that 
one would expect heads to roll in 
the Moscow propaganda offices, re- 
placements of top officials to be 
in the Union of Writers. 
efforts 


salvage some reputation by a rapid 


under way 


and hasty being made to 
change of line. 

The mere fact that Pasternak had 
written Doctor Zhivago and_pub- 
lished it abroad (although not within 
Russia) had been taken by some 
Western observers (for example, the 
the 


Literary Supplement) as an indica- 


reviewer in London Times 


tion that the lack of artistic freedom 


in Russia had been greatly exag- 
gerated. How much more effective 


a coup it would have been, then, if 
the day after the long-expected an- 
nouncement that the Nobel Prize had 
Pasternak. Moscow 


had issued a statement readirg in 


been given to 
some such way as this: 

“Boris 
translator, a decadent, minor poet of 
the worst pre-1917 kind, and the 
author of a slanderous, anti-Soviet 


Pasternak is an excellent 


novel which he helped to smuggle 
abroad, against the best interests of 
his country. The novel has not even 
been published in Soviet Russia since 
it is so preposterous that no market 
would exist for it in the USSR and 
the few people who might buy it 
would only be outraged by it. 

“Now the 


Swedish committee 


habitually anti-Soviet 


has awarded 
Pasternak the Nobel Prize, another 
act of provocation. To demonstrate 


the falsity of what is being said 


By George Gibian 


Assistant professor of Russian, Smith Col ese 


the enslavement of 
Soviet writers, however, we wish it 
to be 
to go to Stockholm to 


prize and then either to return to 


abroad about 
known that Pasternak is free 


receive the 


Russia or to remain abroad, just as 
he wishes. He is an unimportant tool 
of Western propaganda. His move- 
ments are of no interest to us. He can 
do anything he likes. No measures 
will be taken against him.” 

the 
complete 


Instead, Soviet authorities 


preserved silence for a 
couple of days and then opened a 
series of barrages against Pasternak 
the whole 
the 
novelist’s fate and proved once more 
risky the 
life of a Soviet author really is. 
Why did they act like that? The 


first explanation is that the authori- 


which served to draw 


world’s attention to brave 


how and circumscribed 


ties decided to ignore any unfavor- 


able consequences abroad and ad- 


dressed themselves solely to the 
domestic repercussions of the Nobel 
Prize incident. But to say this is 


merely to restate the question: Why 
did the domestic consequences seem 
that they 
eclipsed the consideration of Soviet 


so important to them 
reputation abroad? 

To answer this question, we have 
to take a look at the literary situation 
in Russia—what was looming on the 
horizon as well as what was happen- 
ing immediately before the events 


of October The 


thoughts of Soviet literary officials 


and November. 
were concentrated on preparations 
for the Third Writers’ Congress, to 
be held in Moscow in December. The 
first Congress was a relatively free- 
wheeling discussion in 1934. which 


endorse J S06 iilisi reaiis.a a the soe 


permissible literary method: 1 


second, in 1954. h-ralded the “thaw. 


while at the same time warning 
against excessive liberties. The Thir 
Congress. from all indications, is | 
drive the final nail into the coflins 
of such works as Vot By Bread Alon 
Literary Voscow Vol. 2, the poems 
of Margirita 
Kirshon. 
ander Yashin. 

All through 1958, 


ties have been consolidating a ney 


and Sem 


of Ale 


A\liger 


and the stories 


Soviet author 


firm line. They now view the perio 
from 1954 through the fall of 195 
as an era when culture almost went 
out of control. The Hungarian Re 
volt was the danger signal. Khrush 
chev’s speeches on art and literature 
in the Spring of 1957 recalled the 
artists to their duty of toeing th 


Party line. Since then, the man 


of free 


been jubilantly 


which ha 
Russia 
as well as abroad have been attacked 
the 
characteristic definition of the Sovi 
the 
mixed images illustrates how Russia 


creativity 


sions 
received in 


as “revisionism.” In followin: 


artist's official role. chain o! 
authors are being urged to think o 
their function in society: “Ow 
Academy of the Arts is the 
command post of our art. a faith 
ful helper to the Party. the storage 


battery of the will of the nation. 


Symptomatic of the new line ar}; 


also the pathetic recantations ané 
confessions of error forced out ol 
Margarita Aliger, Alexander Yashin 
and others, as well as the “anti-te 
habilitation” campaign being wage 
against praise of the work of sut 


post-195 1, resurectees as Marin 
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Marit 


u Leade 


feetaeva. Ivan Kataev and Yuri 
(lesha. 
What 1s and what is not per- 


nissible in the arts is being made 


dear to Russian intellectuals in 
three Main ways: 


1. Doctrinal 


being strengthened. Authoritative and 


underpinnings are 


typical is the article of Y. Elsberg. 
3 prolific, trustworthy Party servant. 
n the Party’s theoretical 
Kommunist (Nov. 12. 1958). In an 
essay entitled “The Writer and the 
Life of 
as if it 
kevnote for the 
Writers’ 


organ. 


the Nation.” which sounds 
was intended to strike the 
Third 


goes 


coming 
Congress, Elsberg 
through all the links of the usual 
hain of The task of 


iterature is to “inspire the people 


arguments: 


ward new progress in building 


Communism™: the writer must be 
lose to the people and know the 
“the policy of the 


Communist party expresses the deep- 


people’s life: 


.. There- 
faithful 


upporter of the Party’s work. has 


st interests of the people. . 
lore the Soviet writer. a 
it his disposal an infallible compass 
vhich helps him to orient himself 
worrectly in the complex problems of 
dudying and artistically representing 
the nation’s life.” Next: “Never be- 
fore was the life of the nation so full 
{ principle. so fully saturated in- 
tellectually, so many- 
sided.” Hence. Soviet life appears in 


aware, so 


moper works with a Party-guided 
heerfulness and _positiveness. 


On the other hand. the hostile 
ndencies are defined by Elsberg 


8 pessimism, subjectivism, natural- 
m, and Western 
teadent modernism. (A special issue 


imitation of 


fa Yugoslav magazine. distributed 
0 1957 in the Soviet Union in a 
tussian version, was particularly 
trongly attacked for its 


revisionistic 


“openly 


posi- 


modernistic | 


and 
tions.””) 
2. Examples of the bad, rejected 
kinds of writing are identified. 
Selected to serve as deterrent ex- 
amples are. of Vladimir 
Pudintsev, Yashin. Aliger, ete. 

3. Most recently. 


course, 
an equally clear- 
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ly designated group of positive 
examples has been set up. Soviet 
discussions of literature have lately 


full of books 


which might serve as protivovesy, 


been references to 


counterpoises, to the nauseatingly 
and repetitiously discussed negative 
prototypes. 

The champion of all the official 
protivovesy now seems to have been 
and enthroned. Vsevolod 
Kochetov’s novel The Yershov 
Brothers. An earlier work by Koche- 
tov. Youth Is On Our Side, met with 
favor at the February 1958 meeting 


chosen 


of the plenum of the Writers’ Union. 
which called the general meeting for 
The 


choice of The Yershov Brothers as 


December. reasons for the 
a model of the “positive” and ap- 


proved school become clear in 
Elsberg’s analysis of the novel. He 
praises the hero, a self-sacrificing. 
“truly conscious” builder of Com- 
munism: “We see that Dmitry is 
politically vigilant (zorky) during 
the months which followed the 20th 
Party 


dividual unstable elements tried to 


Congress, when certain in- 


interpret the decisions of the Con- 
gress in a revisionistic spirit.” 
The 


deal with Pasternak loudly and ruth- 


reasons for the decision to 
lessly were cogent. Doctor Zhivago 
became a threat just as the liberal 
interpretation of de-Stalinization was 
being consigned to the dustbin. The 
important task was held to be an 
unequivocal demonstration to the 
writers that the lid had been put 
back on again and that service of 
literature to Party goals was to be 
taken strictly. The problem of what 
to do about Pasternak became acute 
at this most inopportune moment. 
Doctor Zhivago outdoes all the 
dissident, “negative” Soviet works of 
1954-56 in its fundamental onslaught 
on the Bolshevik program as well as 
fulfillment. Its publication even at 
the height of the “interval of free- 
dom,” in 1956, appears unthinkable. 
Surprising is not its suppression in 
Russia so much as the publication 
of some of the poems from it in 1954 
and the apparent intention at that 





time to publish it. It was possible 
(although difficult) to give it the 
silent or at least the quiet treatment 
for a while, for in Russia, we must 
remember, Pasternak is very well 
known as a poet to literary intellec- 


of whom learned by 


tuals (many 
heart his poems “written for the 
drawer” and circulated in manu- 


script), but to the general public 
only as a translator of Shakespeare. 
The Nobel Prize, however, forced 
the authorities to take some public 
stand. Zhivago became no longer 
avoidable just when the pendulum 
had swung far in the other direction. 
(A similar problem in timing played 
a part in the violent reaction to 
Literary Moscow, Vol. 2, which was 
collected and approved for publica- 
tion before the Hungarian revolt. but 
appeared for sale in the changed 
conditions after the revolt.) 
Pasternak’s autobiography. recent- 
ly published in France, may be as 
harmful to him im the eyes of the 
Party as his novel. He makes in it 
numerous fundamentally anti-official- 
line statements. not in the name of 
a fictional Zhivago, but in his own 
person. He discusses a number of 
Soviet writers who committed suicide. 
ridicules Stalin’s famous slogan that 
life in Russia had become “better 
and more cheerful.” and takes his 
stand on an artistic creed antithetical 
to the Party’s view of the artist’s 
role: “I did not understand [ Maya- 
kovsky’s | 


forcible integration of himself and 


propagandist’s zeal. the 


his comrades in social consciousness, 
this comradeship, this cooperative 
spirit. this submission to the voice 
of actuality.” 

Failure to 
would have been 
the severity of the Party line on 
literature on the eve of the Third 
Writers’ Congress. The decision was 
taken—the fire on 
Pasternak. 

The consequences are that the 
whole world has been aroused by the 
brutal onslaught of a monolithic state 


with Pasternak 
with 


cope 
inconsistent 


guns opened 


against one brave writer: the Soviet 
public has been alerted to the exist- 





ence of the provocative novel; the 


martyrology of Russian literature 
has grown by one chapter to sadden, 
yet also to inspire, those men in 
Russia who openly or secretly thirst 
after literature less “saturated” by 
official cheerfulness and less guided 


by the Party’s “infallible compass.” 


The blow to Soviet prestige abroad 
is great. It seems to me that by 
treating Pasternak with a show of 
magnanimity, the authorities might 
have stood to gain more than they 
would have been risking to lose. 
They would have been buying foreign 
good will at the price of some 





domestic confusion, but the Parp 
officials are usually quite capable of 
dealing with uncertainty at hom j 
developments show 
whether the course they have chose, 


Future will 
does not bring on them domestic 


difficulties as well as opprobriyy 


abroad. 





From Pearl Harbor to Potsdam 


Reviewed by Arthur Schlesinger Jr,' 


Professor of history, Harvard; author, 


Stalin’s Correspondence with Churchill, Attlee, 


Roosevelt and Truman, 1941-45. 
Dutton. 720 pp. $7.50. 


THis fascinating work was pub- 
lished a year ago in Moscow. It con- 
tains, its unidentified editors state in 
the foreword, “the full texts of all 
the documents available in the Soviet 
Union” of Stalin’s correspondence 
with the British and American lead- 
ers from 1941 to 1945. The messages 
from Roosevelt and Churchill appear, 
they say, “in their original wording” 
except for a few documents available 
to the editors only in Russian transla- 
tion; these have been retranslated 
into English. Stalin’s messages, of 
course, have been translated for 
this edition. 

The first question in many minds 
will be that of the authenticity of 
the publication. Obviously, the Soviet 
editors could hope to gain little by 
putting out a dishonest version of 
the correspondence; the documents 
are available in American and British 
archives, and exposure would be in- 
evitable. So far as one can tell, the 
editorial work is scrupulous and on 
a high technical level. 

Dr. G. Bernard Noble. chief of the 
Historical Division of the Depart- 
ment of State, permits me to say 
that his staff the 


volumes, giving special attention to 


has examined 
the correspondence exchanged before 
and during the Cairo, Tehran, Yalta 
and Potsdam Conferences. “On the 
basis of this check,” Dr. Noble says, 
“our tentative conclusion is that the 
editors have done a complete and 
honest job.” Certain textual discrep- 


“The Age of Jackson,” “The Crisis of the Old Order’ 


ancies remain, Dr. Noble points out. 
but these are understandable enough 
and affect phraseology rather than 
meaning. Thus, the Russians have 
printed Roosevelt’s messages to 
Stalin, their 


wording, but as decoded and para- 


not in original 
phrased by the American Embassy 
in Moscow. Similarly, they have re- 
ap- 
parently unaware of the fact that the 
United States Government accepted 


translated Stalin’s messages. 


as official the translations provided 
by the Soviet Embassy in Washing- 
ton. But these variations do not af- 
fect the substance of the publication. 

As for the text itself, it contains 
but 
many of the messages have never 


no great revelations; a great 
been printed verbatim before, and 
the work provides for the first time 
a play-by-play account of the rise 
and fall of the Grand Alliance. It 
is, of course, a remarkable and 
stirring story. The personalities of 
the figures 
vividly through the cables: Churchill. 


three towering come 
romantic, proud, 
Roosevelt, affable, 


lute; Stalin, blunt, gruff, suspicious. 


magnanimous: 
optimistic, reso- 
but not incapable of the generous 
gesture. One sees the initial concen- 
tration on military questions, then 
the emergence (much earlier in the 
Stalin-Churchill than in the Stalin- 
Roosevelt correspondence) of politi- 
cal themes, until finally politics rises 
to crescendo and drowns everything 
else out. One sees, too, the breakdown 





of the hopes of postwar collaboration 
the of the 


determination to miss no 


under hammer-blows 
Russian 
opportunity to advance Communism, } 

Most usefully, perhaps, this oxb.} 
lication furnishes a refutation of the 
simplistic theories of the wartime re 
lations between the Soviet Union ani 
the Western Allies. A myth has grow 
up in which the wily Stalin is de 
picted beguiling the trusting Roos! 


. 


velt into “giving away” essential 
Western positions, while the far-see 
ing Churchill plucks vainly at the 
President’s sleeves and tries to com 


of the 


wickedness of Soviet intentions. As 


municate his knowledge 
these messages amply prove, it was 
all a good deal more complicated 
than that. On a number of points- 
on the acceptance of the Soviet con 
quest of the Baltic States. on th 
Polish frontiers, on the transfer 0 
Western support to Tito in Yugo 
slavia, on the acknowledgement o 
primary Russian interests in Eas 
ern Europe—it was Churchill who 
took the lead in trying to met 
Stalin’s wishes and it was Roosert 








who hung back. ( 

And this volume finally makes 
full texts of the tw 
Roosev 








available the 
extraordinary messages 
sent to Stalin a few days before hi 
death in 1945. On April 1. Roosev 
cabled: 

“T cannot conceal from you &% 
concern with which I view the dev 
opment of events of mutual inter 
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since our fruitful meeting at Yalta.” 
of Soviet 
then 
tinued, with regard to Poland, “I 


He mentioned his dislike 
policy in Rumania: and con- 
must make it quite plain to you that 
any such solution which would result 
in a thinly disguised continuance of 
the present 
regime would be unacceptable and 


[Communist] Warsaw 
would cause the people of the United 
States to regard the Yalta agreement 
as having failed. . . . The American 
people make up their own mind and 
no government action can change it.” 
(Roosevelt sent a copy of the mes- 
sage to Churchill, who cabled Stann 
his “wholehearted en- 
of this ot the 
President” and to associate himself 
with it 

And, on April 5, Roosevelt sent an 


to express 
dorsement message 
“in its entirety.”) 


exceptionally stern cable in con- 
nection with Stalin’s allegations about 
supposed arrangements for the sur- 
render of the German Army in 
Italy. Roosevelt called Stalin’s at- 
titude “astonishing” and concluded: 

“Frankly, I cannot avoid a feeling 
of bitter 
informers, 


resentment toward your 


whoever they are, for 
such vile misrepresentations of my 
actions or those of my trusted sub- 
ordinates.” 

These messages bear out the im- 
pression that, if Roosevelt had lived, 
there might well have been a speedier 
reorientation of our policy toward 
the Soviet Union than the one which 
finally took place under his successor. 

For once, there is reason to be 
grateful to Soviet scholarship. E. P. 
Dutton, too, is to be congratulated 
for its initiative in importing sheets 
from Moscow and binding the origi- 
nal two volumes into a single volume 
for the American reader. And it is 
interesting, 
the effect 


also, to speculate about 
on thoughtful Russians 
themselves of reading so full and 
candid an account of the wartime 
coalition, of Anglo-American aid to 
the Soviet Union and of the personali- 
ties of Churchill and Roosevelt—an 
account differing in critical respects 
from the official Soviet picture of 
the “Great Patriotic War.” 


December 8, 1958 
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Armour aims again—and hits the Marx—with this delightful 
spoof of tsars and commissars. In his latest safari into satire 
and the wilds of the half-truth and the truth and a half, 
Armour romps through the history of Communism, sects 
and dissects the comic comrades, and makes capital of Das 
Kapital. ‘Vhere are laughs aplenty as the author of It All 
started with Columbus, It All Started with Eve and Twisted 
Tales from Shakespeare tosses a humor bomb that will rock 
the Politburo to its foundations. It All Started with Marx 
will be welcomed by Armour’s army of fans — and will make 
him thousands of new ones. 


iT ALL STARTED 
WITH MARX 


An Irreverent History of Communism 
by RICHARD ARMOUR. F'carlessly (and 
hysterically) illustrated by CamMpBELL 
Grant. $2.95, now at your bookstore 
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A Conservative Democrat 


All in One Lifetime. 
By James F. Byrnes. 
Harper. 432 pp. $5.00. 
James F. ByRkNEs is one of the 
men who carried the load of govern- 
ment in Congress and in the Execu- 


tive branch during a period of pro- 


found change in American life. 
Elected to the House of Representa- 
tives from South Carolina in 1911. 


he became one olf the legislative 
wheel-horses through the Wilson Ad- 
1924. he left the 


House for an unsuccessful campaign 


ministration. In 


for the Senate. Retrieving that defeat 
in 1931, he 
through the famous “Hundred Days” 
in 1933, 
strength to the Roosevelt Administra- 


served in the Senate 


and was a_ tower of 
tion in the Senate and in high execu- 
tive position from then on. 

He considered himself a moderate. 
and as he observed “being a mod- 
erate is like being a peacemaker 
you are blessed out by both sides.” 
Also. in his own words, “I have never 
regarded myself as a New Dealer. 
I am a Democrat.” Partly because 
he held this moderate position, he 
nearly achieved, and also narrowly 
Vice Presi- 


dent in place of Henry Wallace in 


missed, nomination for 

1944. Byrnes makes a good case for 
that 

favored him for this nomination. But 

Ed Flynn of the Demo- 


National Committee. and or- 


his claim President Roosevelt 
at the end 
cratic 
ganized labor represented by Sidney 


Hillman, opposed. Roosevelt then 
switched support to Harry S. Truman. 
with historic consequences. The 
shadow of the Presidency thus 


definitely 

experience which colored his lates 

life. 
Many 


have 


passed over Byrnes—an 


men. nevertheless. would 


been fairly well satisfied. 
Roosevelt had appointed him to the 
Supreme Court in 1941. but a vear- 
later, he left the 


to help in the huge administrative 


and-a-half Court 


12 


Reviewed by Adolf A. Berle Jr, 


Former U.S. 


Assistant Secretary of 


State: author, “Tides of Crisis” 


tasks brought on by the war. He 
presently became Director of the 
Office of War Mobilization, was un- 
officially christened “Assistant Presi- 
dent.” 
practical purposes, he was Roose- 
first 
front until the war ended. During 


and deserved the term. Fo: 


velt’s lieutenant on the home 
this time he handled an unending 
series of stiff jobs with labor. Con- 
gress and the internal organization 
of government. Roosevelt took him 


to the famous Yalta meeting in 1945. 


though the two men were clearly 
growing apart. On April 7. 1945, 


he wound up his affairs and left for 
Spartanburg. South Carolina. as a 
private citizen. 

Four days later President Roose- 
velt died: Jim Forrestal requested 
him to come back to Washington at 
once. On arrival President Truman 
informed him that he was to replace 
Stettinius as Secretary of State as 
United Nations 
ference ended. He participated in the 


soon as the con- 


conferences which led—wrongly. in 


the opinion of this reviewer—to 
dropping the first atom bomb on 


Con- 


Potsdam 


Hiroshima: in the 





ference; in the negotiations leading 
up to the Japanese surrender. and 
thereafter in the long and dreary 
series of conferences which set the 
stage for the cold war. In 1946 his 
of State 
was accepted; he left Washington for 


resignation as Secretary 
South Carolina where he presently 
became Governor and continued in 
that post (breaking with the Demo. 
cratic party in 1948) until his re. 
The United States had 
awarded Jim Byrnes practically every 


tirement. 


honor in its gift. short only of the 
Presidency. 

The odd fact is that Byrnes, a 
key administration figure, probably 
never really sympathized with the di- 
rection of domestic policy either un- 
der Roosevelt or Truman. He was not 
only a Democrat: He was essentially 
a conservative Democrat. He was by 
no means sure that the whole trend 
of social legislation, of centralization 
of government, and of governmental 
attack on the 
and social problems presented by 


enormous economi 
current conditions. was healthy for 
the country. In wartime, they were 


necessary. In _ peacetime, 


obviously 
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they did represent a substantial re- 
versal of the decentralization and 
iocal approach with which he was 
familiar and to which much of the 
South is still devoted. It is highly 
creditable to him that, despite this 
fundamental disagreement with di- 
rection. he turned in a loyal, steady 
and honorable score in making the 
emergent machinery work. Only at 
the last, when the group he really 


represented split away from the na- 


tional Democratic party. did the 
division really appear. 

Having had intermittent contact 
with him for a long time during 


this reviewer. while 


philosophically on the other side of 


this period, 


the barricade. wishes to extend a 
vote of thanks to Byrnes for this 
work. and is not in the least worried 
by the fact that the points of view 
of Northern 


Democrats do not mix. Each believes 


liberals and Southern 
the other is driven by some demon 
to do evil things. The fact. of course. 
is that the South is only now coming 
within the impact of the hydraulic 
and irresistible force of modern tech- 
nology and its resulting social eco- 
North 


so powerful for 


nomics. In the these forces 


have been three 
decades that they determine political 
as well as economic and social pos- 
sibilities and they simply cannot 
he denied. 

Byrnes’s autobiography is thus one 
of the authentic historical documents 
of the period. It is more important 
book. Speaking 
Frankly; it is a forthright account 


of what the author heard. saw and 


than his earlier 


did. As in the case of most auto- 
biographies, the events deciding the 
fate of the author receive the greatest 
attention—though history. as a rule. 
sardonically attaches little more than 
personal significance to them. On 
the occasion of his resignation from 
the State Department. both the press 
and President Truman conveyed the 
impression that Byrnes had 
fired because he did not consult 
adequately with his chief. Byrnes 


insists that he had earlier resigned 


been 


hecause of a heart condition and 


December 8, 1958 


had of his own motion demanded 


acceptance as soon as he finished 
with the 


Ministers on 


Foreign 
Both 
sides stick to their story: both have 


conference of 
disarmament. 
documentary evidence to prove it. 
best 


authority on his own state of mind. 


Obviously Truman is _ the 
though not necessarily on the extent 
to which he conveyed it to Byrnes. 
(gain. the fact is that the two men 
were diverging. both personally and 
in their ideas of politics. 

Here also is documentation on the 
famous “clear it with Sidney” 
incident of 1944. Byrnes’s account 
considerably reduces the importance 
of the incident—and of that famous 
phrase. Having decided he needed 
a new running-mate. Roosevelt was 


field. He 


a Vice-Presidential 


canvassing the wanted 


candidate who 
would not be violently opposed by 
organized labor. represented at the 
1944 convention by Sidney Hillman. 
He had therefore given the famous 
instruction to the political managers 
of the convention. They discovered 
that 
hut would not support Byrnes. 


labor would support Truman 


this 
story. Roosevelt unquestionably was 


There is an ironic twist to 
ahead of his time. Most of the men 
experienced in government, and on 
whom he had to rely for administra- 
tion, were not. So as instruments of 
his government. he had to use many 
men dissident even to the point of 
disagreement. Byrnes, who always 
played it straight, is candid enough 
to recognize this. He saw in Roose- 
velt a “continuous conflict, with his 
vivid imagination and unbounded 
curiosity prompting him to embrace 
new ideas. and a conservative streak 
the 
himself 


the restraining forces. 


restraining him all while.” 


Byrnes considered one of 

Byrnes has done a service to the 
country in writing his biography. 
will 


not agree with its author, but they 


Rooseveltians and Trumanites 
will give this book an honored place 
in their libraries, as its author has 
earned and will hold an honorable 
place in the history of his own time. 








The man who 
gives. dictionaries 


CLIFTON FADIMAN, 
author of Any Number Can Play 
and editor of Fantasia 
Mathematica, says: 


** « T Christmas I like to give my 
friends books I’ve enjoyed. There 
is one in particular I enjoy the year 
round — Webster's New World Dic- 
tionary. It’s a delight to use. In some 
dictionaries the definition is often as 
baffling as the word you’re looking up. 
In Webster's New World it is not only 
clear but couched in good 20th-cen- 
tury idiom. Though compact, it is 
vastly comprehensive and, just as im- 
portant, up to date. Those are some 
among many reasons people feel com- 
plimented on discovering it under the 
tree Christmas morning.” 


The word Webster alone is no guarantee of 
excellence. Don't be misled! Make sure 
you get ‘the experts’ dictionary’’ — 
ask for a WORLD Webster. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW | WORLD 
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Star-Gazing for the Middlebrows 


Agee on Film. 


McDowell, Obolensky. 432 pp. $6.00. 


James AGEE was the most in- 
triguing star-gazer in the middle- 


of Hollywood films, a 


virtuoso who capped a strange com- 


brow era 


pany of stars on people’s lips and 
set up a hailstorm of ideas for other 
critics to use. Of all the ham-on-wry 
Little 
magazines, Agee had the prose and 


critics who wrote for big 
ad-libability to handle the business- 
craft from all sides. He gave any 
number of unsung creators their only 
“deep” coverage; certain key images 
like 


case of Howard Hawks) spotlighted 


“gentleman director’ (in the 


a peculiarly mellifluous soft-shoe 
type. 

While his Tol’able Jim classic, 
Let Us Now Praise Famous Men, 


disclosed that he was an unorthodox. 
unsure left fielder, Agee was able to 
build skyscrapers in art out of cross- 
purposes and clay. Even at his worst, 
where he nice, 


in reviews was 


thoughtful and guilty until he seemed 
Mack 


Sennett’s brain, Agee was a fine anti- 


an “intellectual” hatched in 
dote to the paralyzing plot-sociolo- 
gists who hit the jackpot during the 
1940s. His great contribution was a 
constant emphasis on the individuals 
operating in what is wrongly sup- 
posed a “mass art” that assembly- 
lines the personal out of existence. 
The writers who flowered in 1939- 
17 movie columns of liberal middle- 
class journals had the same kind of 
reader-employer freedom that en- 
couraged good sportswriters in the 
1920s—i.e., 


manding audience 


served an unde- 
that 


stvle and knew hardly anything about 


they 
welcomed 


the inside of movies. Agee wrote rea- 


sonable exaggerations, beautifully 
articulated, about dull plodding tre- 
acle that stretched from Jean Sim- 


mons to Bergman. (Olivia De Havil- 
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Reviewed by Manny Farber 


Contributor, “Commentary,” “Nation” 


land, he once wrote, “has for a long 
time been one of the prettiest women 
in movies; lately she has not only 
become prettier than ever but has 
started to act. as well. I don’t see 
evidence of any remarkable talent. 
but her playing is thoughtful, quiet, 
detailed and well sustained, and since 
it is founded, as some more talented 
unusually 
likable 


perament, it is an undivided pleasure 


playing is not. in an 


healthful-seeming and iem- 
to see.” ) 

Thus, Jim-dandy 
fan club almost the equal of Dylan 
this 


(Auden’s 


Agee built a 


Thomas’s. Given terrain of 


Agee-philes rave about 
Agee in a Nation fan letter included 
the proud “I do not care for movies 
and I rarely see them”). it was pre- 
that 


often unlikable genius would be dis- 


dictable Agee’s contradictory, 
torted, simplified and dulled by an 
ever-growing hero worship. 

Even where he modified and show- 
boated until the reader had the Jim- 
jams, Agee’s style was exciting in its 
pea-soup density. As in his beloved 
films (Treasure of the Sierra Madre, 
Olivier’s work). his criticism had an 
excessive richness that came from a 
fine writing ear as well as cautious 
hesitancy, ganglia, guilt. The sen- 
tences are swamps that are filled with 
a suspicious number of right-sound- 
ing insights. Actually, Agee apprecia- 
tion sticks pretty close to what the 
middlebrow wants to hear, as when 
he accused Mel Torme of being out 
of a jar, and raptured about the un- 
equalled “poetry” of Huston’s Mexi- 
cans (who were closer to a bottle— 
spirits of hammonia—than Torme). 
His three-dimensional use of “I” con- 
structions, which seldom aroused the 
reader to its essential immodesty, 
was buttressed by a moralism that 


hawked the theater looking for the 
“sellout” in art. The Hollywood tech. 
nicians were put through a_purga- 
tory: A new angle—the artist's soul 
—was added to movie criticism as 
Agee, borrowing words from God, 
decided whether the latest Hollywood 
sexpot, in Blanche of the Evergreens, 
was truthful, human, selfless. decent, 
noble, pure, honorable, really good, 
or simply deceitful, a cheat, unclean, 
and without love or dignity. 

As he shellacked the reader with 
infallibly 


charming tool in his kit: an aristo- 


culture, Agee had one 
cratic gashouse humor that made use 
of several art centuries, a fantasti 
recall of stray coupons—like old 
song lyrics and the favorite thing 
people were saying in February 1917 
—and a way of playing leap-frog 
with cliches, making them sparkle 
like pennies lost in a Bendix. The 
funniest passage Agee wrote had to 
do with a fairly deadpan description 
of a movie discussion in a Time 
elevator, humor coming from his ca- 
pacity to capture an elevator’s soci- 
ology in the fewest words. But more 
often he indicated great comic tim- 
ing, winding up the top-heavy The 
Lost Weekend review with one flash- 
ing line: “I undershtand that liquor 
intereshtsh are 


thish film. 


interesh: innerish: 
rather worried 
Thash tough.” 


Agee built slow reviews with his 


about 


pet multiplications: “It is unusually 
hard, tense, cruel, intelligent and 
straight-forward. But I see nothing 
in it that is new, sharply individual, 
The humor, 
which came strictly in spots, acted 
as an oasis: “Otherwise. the picture 
deserves, five other 
movies to walk alone, tinkle a little 
bell and cry ‘Unclean, unclean.’ ” 


or strongly creative.” 
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At least half of the growing Agee 


legend— that he had a great camera 
eve, writing equipment, and love for 
moviemakers — is fantasy. Agee’s 
yisual recall, so apparent in tour de 
jorce pieces on Sennett’s gang that 
hit like a cold shower of visual 
needles, is always wedded to a blind- 
ness to chic artiness. His humanity 
has a curious way of leveling per- 
formers with flattery, and over-com- 
vting with directors by flooding 
their works with a consuming sensi- 
bility. His journalistic manner in the 
smaller Time reviews is flawless, but, 
unfortunately. Agee’s reputation is 
based on heavier writing which has 
, sensitively tinctured glibness (as 
in this pontifical stretch: “In these 
long closeups, as in much else that 
he does. Dreyer goes against most 
f the ‘rules’ that are laid down, even 
by good people, for making genuine 
and good motion pictures. In a sense 
[have to admit that he is far out at 
the edge rather than close to the 
enter of all that I think might be 
most productive and original. But 
there is only one rule for movies 
that I finally care about . . .”) 
Agee’s Time stint added up to a 
sharp, funny encyclopedia on the film 
industry during the 1940s. Though 
he occasionally lapsed into salesman- 
ship through brilliantly subtle swami 
(Henry V, 


cover story), Agee would be wisely 


slamour the Bergman 
rmembered for quick biographies 
and reviews. particularly about such 
happy garbage as June Haver musi- 
als and an early beatnik satire, 
Salome Where She Danced, where 
his taste didn’t have to outrun a 
uperabundant writing talent. But 
his is the writing that has been 
chrugged out of Agee On Film by 
too-shrewd editing that is conscious 
of the artminded and carriage trade. 
Other evidences of the book short- 
thanging Agee’s richness: (1) no 
ign of those extended journeys on 
luce limb for a box-office hero, and 
(2) no evidence of his conflicting 
reviews on the same picture for the 
power (Time) and the glory (The 
Nation ) . 


December 8, 1958 


Suffering from happy-plexis and 
booming emphases. Agee’s deep-dish 
criticism in the Nation was moti- 
vated by a need to bridge Hollywood 
with the highest mounts of art. Like 
Gilbert Seldes, he had a dozen ways 
to move films into the museum. For 
instance, Agee was a master of crit- 
ics’ patter, the numbers racket, and 
bracket. He used other 
critics’ (“Winsten and 
McCarten think it is one of the best 
ever made. I don't care quite that 
2 eel 
petty courage into infinity (Wilder’s 


the false 
enthusiasm 


much expanded 
courage in making The Lost Week- 
end), and maneuvered in a pinch 
with the one-eyed emphasis. “June 
Allyson, who seems incapable of a 
superficial performance” is a typical 
Agee periscope of an actress’s one 
trait, a minor sincerity, at the ex- 
pense of an immobile. rangeless cute- 
ness. 

If Agee had struggled more with 
the actual material of the popular 
non-artist, it is inconceivable that he 
could have missed the vapidity of so 
much “good” film art. With his in- 
curious response to super-present- 
material in films. he 
the stuffed-shirt 
Olivier’s “Crispin’s Day” speech or 


tense could 


praise timing in 
the academic woodchopper’s empha- 
sis on that leer in Sunset Boulevard. 
A great segment of fine Hollywood 
work isn’t interested in Big Art, but 
in making a contemporaneous 
“point” that. by the nature of its 
momentary truth, dies almost the 
moment the movie is released. 

In certain abrupt Nation reviews 
(Hathaway’s anonymous realism in 
Boomerang, Ford’s smog-like They 
Were Expendable). there is a mild 
struggling with the awareness that 
the movie is talking not about art 
but of the necessity of placing itself 
in a likable position with the furthest 
advances in currency—whether that 
contemporaneity has to do with non- 
chalance (Good News). a manner of 
shorthand phrasing (early parts of 
The Ox-Bow Incident). or a way of 
looking at “hip” folk (The Big 
Sleep). Agee was a brick wall against 


pretense in small movies, but, on Big 
Scale work, where the Boulevard is 
made of National Velvet and the 
Limelight’s as stunning as the Sierra 
Madre, Agee’s review suggested a 
busy day at Muscle Beach: flexing 
words, bulging rumps of talent, py- 
ramidal displays of filming cunning. 

Agee is perhaps as bewitching as’ 
his bandwagon believes if his whole 
complexity of traits is admitted in 
the record. Seldom has more per- 
sonality walked through American 
slyly cloaked 
over-possessive manners. The present 
Hollywood film, in which a mish- 


criticism with such 


mash knowledge of faintly old mod- 
ern art is presented in show-biz 
language. owes part of its inauthentic 
soul to a fine critic, who even felt 
obliged to place pictures he disliked 
in a company with “all the good writ- 
ing of this century, the films of 
Pudovkin and Pabst, and some of 


the music of Brahms.” 
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Concepts of Freedom 


The Idea of Freedom. 
By Mortimer J, Adler. 
Doubleday. 689 pp. $7.50. 


THE The 


Idea of Freedom as “the first compre- 


DUST JACKET describes 
hensive, objective study of twenty- 


five 


controversy about freedom.” This is 


centuries of discussion and 
misleading. What we have here is an 
expository volume dealing, not with 
the historic controversies about free- 
dom, but only with the various dis- 
tinct concepts of freedom held by the 
important thinkers who have con- 
tributed to the subject. Discussion of 
the controversies themselves is _re- 
served for a later volume. 

Adler. philo- 


sophic thinking about freedom has 


According to Dr. 


revolved around three basic concepts: 
freedom defined as “circumstantial,” 
“acquired” and “natural.” 

the 
freedom to do what one wants to do 


“Circumstantial” freedom is 
in a given situation. The main ques- 
tion in connection with freedom so 
defined is whether one’s freedom of 
action is or is not restricted by ex- 
ternal agents. This kind of freedom 
often 
referred to in the literature as “nega- 


is the absence of restraint, 
tive” freedom. 

“Acquired” freedom consists in the 
ability to do what is right, to make 
While 


stantial” freedom is related to “self- 


rational choices. “circum- 
realization,” “acquired” freedom is 
related to “self-perfection.” 
“Natural” freedom is freedom con- 
sidered as an essential property of 
man (or of the human will). It is 
freedom as “self-determination.” 
“Circumstantial” freedom is possessed 
only by individuals who are not 
restrained by outside agencies, and 
“acquired” freedom belongs only to 
the “virtuous” or “wise” person: 
“natural” freedom, however, is some- 
thing no man can be deprived of and 
fail to For 


thinkers who assert that this type of 


no man can achieve. 
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author, “Strategic 


Reviewed by Paul Kecskemeti 


Staff member, Rand Corporation: 


Surrender” 


freedom exists (some. of course. 


being determinists or mechanists. 
deny it), every man is always free. 
even if he is in prison or caught in 
the toils of sin. 

Two additional variants of the 
concept of freedom are “collective 
freedom” and “political liberty”: 
freedom to be achieved only by a 
effort. 


vested in the “citizen” having politi- 


common and freedom as 
cal rights. 

Going through the entire corpus 
of significant Western philosophical 
writings from Plato and Aristotle to 
Paul Weiss, 


Adler collected an enormous number 


Jean-Paul Sartre and 
of utterances on the problem of free- 
dom. He brought each of these under 
one or the other of his three main 
classificatory headings, and developed 
in this way an astonishingly rich. 
complete and instructive survey of 
the ways in which freedom has been 
characterized by leading thinkers of 
the West throughout the ages. 

This repertory is extremely valu- 
able in itself. What does it contribute 
to our grasp of the great Western 
debate about freedom, of the philo- 
sophical struggles revolving around 
the key 
authority. 


concepts of freedom and 


freedom 


right and might, determinism and 


and necessity. 
indeterminism ? 

There are many tables in the book. 
grouping together all the thinkers 
who with the 


of freedom. or the 


operate same basic 


concept same 
combination of such concepts. These 
groupings always contain very dis- 
thus. we find 
Aquinas. Dewey. Hobbes and Freud 


similar thinkers: 
among others grouped together in 
one table; Plato. Aquinas, Luther. 
Calvin, Freud and Dewey in another: 
Augustine, Aquinas, Bergson, William 
James and Dewey in a third. Adler's 





categories do not separate 


phil. 
sophical or political sects. Neverthe. 


less. certain rough dividing lines of 
antagonistic schools are discernible 
The 


freedom 


“circumstantial” concept oj 
thinkers 


associated with the “left.” with pro. 


seems to attract 
gressivism and anti-authoritarianism: 
among those who cultivate the othe 
two basic concepts, conservatives and 
moderate liberals predominate. It js 

“eff” 
anti-authoritarians to put the main 


of course, characteristic of 
emphasis upon the removal of fp. 
strictions of freedom. To thinkers of 
such a frame of mind. a concept 
such as Adler’s “natural” freedom. , 
freedom compatible with the mos 
abject external conditions of seri. 
tude. is worse than useless. On the 
other hand. religious thinkers hay 
an affinity for the “natural” concept 
not, of course. as one justifying 
slavery. but as that which gives ma 
the greatest dignity. Finally, the con 


cept of “acquired” freedom is mos 


congenial to ethically _ oriente 
thinkers. 
Some of Adler's classifications 


seem to me open to doubt. For ex 
ample. it is odd to find Nietzsche 
characterized as a thinker operating 
solely with the concept of “collective” 
freedom. Actually, there is nothing 
the freedom of 
Nietzsche 


extolled. nor did he grant any fre 


“collective” about 


the “free minds” whom 
dom to any collectivity whatever. (h 
the whole. however. the classification 
found in the 


enough. As a taxonomy of Wester 


volume are accurat 


about freedom. the book i 
first-rate. What is more. the individu 
ality of the various authors treated 


ideas 


always shines through. in spite 
the rigid  classificatory —_schem 
adopted by the author which in ke 
skilled hands would easily have le 
to a blurring of outlines. 

The final question is. however 
whether such a taxonomic treatmet! 
of philosophical theories actually 
the master key to philosophical pro: 
ress on the road toward scientif 
maturity. This does not seem to ™ 


to be the case. 
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Warren 


Selected Essays. 
By Robert Penn Warren. 
Random House. 306 pp. $4.00. 


IN THE PREFACE to Selected Essays, 
Robert Penn Warren says that the 
ollected pieces “represent certain 
ontinuing interests and developing 
notions. that cut 


the same bolt of goods.” That there 


they “are from 


shuuld be family resemblances be- 
tween the essays is hardly surprising. 
Not only are they the product of one 
man’s mind, but, with a few excep- 
tions. that mind treats the same kind 
of subject with the same approach 
and in the same tone of voice in 
essay after essay. 

Except for the opening selection. 
“Pure and Impure Poetry” (one of 
the best in the volume). the essays 
deal with the work of a particular 
author. Whether he is attempting an 
alysis of a single work, as in the 
detailed consideration of The Rime 
the Ancient Mariner, or a general 
summation of an author’s work, as in 
on Faulkner and 
Hemingway, Warren begins his work 
by searching out what he calls, in 
the notes to the Coleridge analysis. 


the contributions 


the “basic line” (the philosophy, the 
the that he 
running through an author’s entire 
work. In trying to save Eudora Welty 
fom Diana Trilling’s charge of ob- 


attitude. stance) 


sees 


vurity, he says that “we do not get 
any considerable emotional impact 
mless we sense, at the same time. 
ome principle of organization, some 
view, some meaning.” Warren, as 
rader. is happily willing to experi- 
ence the emotional impact and he is 
aware of the effect of style as such. 
but as a critic he is primarily con- 
emed with the underlying “principle 
As a result, he of- 
fers Hemingway as a man in search 


if organization.” 


of certitude in a godless world. 
Faulkner as a man who celebrates 
bond of humanity 
against the dehumanizing destructive- 


the common 
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as Critic 


Reviewed by Gerald Weales 


Department of English, U. 


contributor, 


of Penn.: 


“Reporter.” “Commentary” 


(hence Warren's 
“The Bear’). 


Katherine Anne Porter as a woman 


ness of modernism 
emphasis on and 


whose use of irony is a_ refusal 
to accepted handed-down formulae 
about life. 


No 


lusions 


one, | suppose, has 
the objectivity of 


criticism these days; the brief long- 


any il- 
about 


ing for a scientific critical method 
has died down. It becomes apparent. 
as one reads the Selected Essays, that 
Warren is attracted to a certain kind 
of attitude, that there is a resemblance 
among the authors he discusses. This 
results not from an attempt to make 
the authors fit a pattern. but from 
the kind of attention that Warren’s 
own 


and interests in- 


the 


personality 
evitably bring to works he 
discusses. 

Warren is aware of this. The vol- 
ume is spotted with such remarks 
as this one in the Conrad essay: 
“In these matters there is not. and 
should not be, an ultimate ‘reading.’ 
a final word and orthodoxy of in- 
terpretation.”” The entire last section 
of the analysis of the Coleridge poem 
is a discussion of the two processes 
of creation and appreciation. which 
justifies what he has to say about 
the poem, which justifies even his 
differences with other critics. with- 
out ever demanding complete al- 
his in- 


terpretation. No critical method. he 


legiance for himself and 
says over and over, explicitly and 
implicitly. has a pipeline to final in- 
terpretive truth. More than that. no 
critic, since “critics are rarely faith- 
ful to their labels,” is able to work 
solely within a particular method. In 
the preface, he comments on the dif- 
ferences among critics. even those 
who are forced to wear a common 
label (the New Critics), and shouts 


“Vive la difference.” All that he asks 
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is that the critic (and he asks it of 
himself) be aware of his own meth- 
ods and be systematic and responsible 
in their use. 

The only essay in the collection 
which seems not to belong with the 
other is the harsh and justifiable 
comment on Thomas Wolfe. It dates 
from 1935, from the publication of 
Of Time and the River, whereas the 
rest of the volume is a product of 
the Forties, of Warren’s years at the 
University of Minnesota. The Wolfe 
review, which is a pleasure to read, 
particularly if one shares Warren’s 


conclusions, is as out of place in 


tone as it is in time. It is as care- 
ful as the others in marshaling the 
evidence for its assertions, but it 
generates a kind of excitement that 
the other essays do not. 

Warren is generally careful, quiet. 
patient, building his points quotation 
by quotation, interpretation by in- 
terpretation. Sometimes the process 
is too slow, too patient. In the open- 
ing section of the essay on Frost, 
Warren takes the reader by the hand 
and leads him haltingly through 
“Stopping by Woods on a Snowy 
Evening,” a journey that is neither 


as dangerous nor as uncharted as 





away from its pages.” 


THE 





‘‘Mr. Moorehead’s book 
must be warmly 
recommended. Readers will be 


gripped by a drama of surpassing importance 
re-enacted with such skill and suspenseful vivid- 
ness that they may find it hard to tear themselves 


—The Christian Science Monitor 


“A narrative of actual events deep-dyed in the 
colors of conspiracy, treachery, corruption and 
murder.”—CLIFTON FADIMAN 


By ALAN MOOREHEAD 
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$5.00 at all bookstores 
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Warren’s careful steps imply: often, 
particularly in the Porter essay, the 
reader is forced to hang onto , 
point long after it has been made: 
elsewhere, Warren repeats himself tp 
make certain that an idea has stuck. 

Warren has apparently learned jn 
the classroom—as who has not— 
that even the most obvious points 
that the true 


are uncertain and 


dash into 


poem or novel is several yards be. 


starting-point for a 


fore the official start. This may be 
good pedagogy, but unfortunately jt 
is not always a virtue in an essay; 
it sometimes fills the reader with im. 
patience rather than certainty. Bal. 
anced against Warren’s excessive 
demonstration is his primary virtue, 
his ability with and insistence on q 
discussion of ideas and _ literary 
forms with a minimum of critical 
jargon, a style that dips occasionally 
almost to folksiness but generally 
moves comfortably on a_ level of 
ordinary, but precisely used, speech. 

One comes away from the Warren 
volume with the sense of a man who 
is genuinely concerned with literature 
and ideas and of a critic who believes 
that that 


beyond the area of specialization. 


concern is communicable 
One does not come away, however, 
with a feeling that the volume should 
be read for Warren’s sake. To some 
people it may be a virtue that this 
criticism is interesting for its subject 
matter more than for its author. For 
me, it is a limitation. I found that! 
was indifferent to some of the essays, 
those dealing with authors whom | 
knew only slightly, and Warren wa 
not sufficiently intriguing to send me 
back to the 
Selected Essays can be comfortably 


authors — themselves 
recommended to anyone who is look 
ing for insights into any of the 
authors under discussion, but it is 
not an unmixed pleasure in_ itself. 
In some hands, criticism takes on @ 
literary value that both embodies and 
transcends the critic’s ideas, but for 
with Warren # 
creator (not as teacher), the reader 
had better go to the novels and 
poems. 
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Camus as Playwright 


Caligula and Three Other Plays. 
By Albert Camus. 
Knop}. 302 pp. $5.00. 


In State of Siege, a play which 
reproduces the fundamental situa- 
tion of his novel The Plague without 
however being merely a dramatiza- 


tion of the novel, Camus has the 





Plague itself. introduced as one of 
)he characters on stage, address the 
wfortunate inhabitants of the be- 
ieged city: 

“So line up for a decent death, 
that’s your first duty. But take care 
that you don't indulge in nonsensical 
ideas, or righteous indignation, or in 
any of those little gusts of petulance 
vhich lead to big revolts. I have 
suppressed these mental luxuries and 
put logic in their stead, for I can’t 
bear untidiness and irrationality. So 
from this day on you are going to 
be rational and tidy; the wearing 
of badges will be compulsory.” 

The Plague is totalitarianism— 
more exactly, the modern totalitarian 
mind—and in symbolizing it as an 





epidemic of physical disease Camus 
jhas hit upon a brilliantly visible and 
vivid image of a more poisonous 
epidemic of the spirit. Here, in this 
passage, we come upon what I think 
to be the main theme of Camus’s 
writings, and particularly his most 
recent of the 
idea that can, and does, kill human 
life. 


To be sure, there are plenty of 


ones: the fanaticism 


other themes, either touched on or 
developed, throughout these four 
|plays, as well as throughout the rest 
of Camus’s writings. He is, in fact, 
a writer hard to boil down to any 
philosophical system, even though he 
is always working with, toward, or 
away from ideas. The trouble is that 
each of Camus’s books is a deliberate 
exploration of a state of mind, or 
of a cluster of ideas, and the ex- 
ploration, being that of the artist, 
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Reviewed by William Barrett 
Department of philosophy, NYU; 
author, “Irrational Man” 


adopts the deliberate device of am- 
biguity. The idea is turned around 
slowly, looked at from all sides, and 
then more or less left to make its 
peace with all the other data of the 
Hence the 
terpretations of Camus’s books, and 
particularly of his last novel, The 
Fall. But this is exactly as it should 
be if Camus’s central message has 


story. varieties of in- 


become what we have said it to be: 
the danger of the fanaticism of the 
idea. For if the idea is no longer to 
be a tyrant over life, it has to learn 
its own inescapable ambiguities in 
the face of all the shaggy and amor- 
phous depths of our human condition. 

Caligula—the earliest of the plays, 
written before his first novel, The 
Stranger—develops the same theme 
of a 


sweetheart has died. and the young 


logic run amok. Caligula’s 
emperor becomes convinced that the 
fact of death robs everything in 
human life of its value. Since we all 
must die, what difference does it 
make whether sooner or later; and 
Caligula, the tyrant. acts upon this 
conviction in putting people to death 
at his own whim and without com- 
punction. “Ill be no party to your 
logic,” Cherea, one of the plotters 
life, tells 


Caligula, “My plan of life may not 


against the emperor’s 
be logical, but at least it’s sound.” 

In The Just Assassins, where the 
milieu is pre-revolutionary Russia 
and the plot concerns a group of ter- 
rorists who are plotting to assassinate 
the Archduke, much the same op- 
position occurs between two of the 
Stephen, who _ lives 
solely for the abstraction of justice, 


conspirators: 


and Kaliayev, who is a revolutionist 
because he loves life and wishes to 
see social injustice destroyed be- 


cause it cripples and poisons the 


life of everybody, oppressor as weil 
as victim. 

Kaliayev falters on his first at- 
tempt to throw the bomb because 
there are children in the carriage 
with the Archduke. From the point 
of view of the abstract idea of 
justice, this is nonsense, for what are 
the lives of two children against the 
thousands of children who suffer and 
die because of the unjust social 
regime in which the Archduke is one 
of the masters? But Kaliayev cannot 
deny his own human feelings in the 
name of this abstract idea of justice 

-at least, not when he sees the 
children he is supposed to kill in- 
stead of merely dealing with them 
in idea. Later Kaliayev does go 
through with the assassination (only 
the Archduke is in his carriage this 
time). is captured and executed. He 
has now earned the right to take a 
human life by forfeiting his own. 
It is the only way in which he can 
prove to himself that his interest in 
justice was not the fanaticism for an 
abstraction but the deed of a human 
being in the service of life. 

In his introduction to the plays, 
Camus comments upon this point in 
the play in the light of his recent 
writings against capital punishment. 
His objections to capital punishment 
derive solely from feeling, not logic; 
no doubt, a very logical case can be 
made out for capital punishment, but 
if a person cannot witness a hanging 
or guillotining without going sick, 
then perhaps he had better take ac- 
count of the instinct that makes him 
nauseous. By taking a life without 
either sacrificing our own, or at least 
laying it on the line as something 
possibly to be lost in the encounter, 
society simply repeats the murder 
in the guise of social routine. 
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Our feeling of the sanctity of 
human life is really not a very logical 
one—and in fact very logical jurists 
have demolished it by cogent argu- 
ment repeatedly—but it is a very 
vital and inexpugnable feeling (at 
least in some of us) that no logic 
can extirpate. If a man cannot wit- 
ness a hanging without a_ physical 
reaction, it would seem a little bit 
schizoid for him to espouse a rational 
theory of punishment in which hang- 
ing is a perfectly perfunctory and 
appropriate action by society. The 
argument against hanging is not 
really an argument at all. but a 
simple question: Can you yourself 
watch a man being hanged? 

All of these plays are very good, 
and yet I came away somewhat 
disappointed by this book. Camus is 
always in complete control of his 
subject matter: in every play he does 
exactly what he wants to do, and 
the loose ends of anything inexpres- 
sible are never left hanging. Perhaps. 
however, that is the trouble: Camus 
is so in control of what he has to 
say that nothing seems to break 
loose and blaze up on the stage. In 
comparison with the plays of Beckett. 
lonesco. or the marvelous indictment 
of capital punishment by Brendan 
Behan, The Quare Fellow, these plays 
of Camus seem to be muffled and 
pallid in tone. 

Part of this impression may be 
due to the deliberate classicism that 
Camus has espoused as his ideal for 
the theater; partly, it may be a case 
that the plays need to be performed 
in order to take fire. I should like. 
particularly, to see a good _per- 
formance put on here of The Just As- 
sassins, which strikes me as dra- 
matically the best of these plays. be- 
fore I could be sure just how exciting 
this fine. lucid, classical playwriting 
can be on the stage. Nevertheless, it 
does seem that Camus’s particular 
genius is that of a reflective writer. 
and therefore most completely real- 
ized in the kind of novelistic mono- 
logue, the récit, which he has brought 
to perfection in The Stranger and The 


Fell 
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Artists Without Art 


Modigliani: Man and Myth. 
By Jeanne Modigliani. 


THE ROMANCE of the disordered, 
and disorderly, artist enjoys a rising 
popularity Gaugin, Toulouse-Lau- 
tree. Van Gogh are now rivals of 
Nero, Savonarola. Al Capone. 

For his prestige as a hero of dis- 
reputability the artist is indebted. of 
course, to that general yearning to 
break loose from routine that ha- 
endeared pickpockets and call girls 
to what is so happily designated as 
“the family audience.” 

Being a member of an exotic trade 
is not, however. all there is to it. 
Though his days are held to consist 
of drinking, fornication and duck- 
ing the landlord, with occasional 
frenzied flourishes on a canvas in- 
spired by Mlle. Langouste undressed. 
and end in his breaking his neck by 
falling downstairs or hanging him- 
self, the artist is not glamorous only 
for the way he spends his time. 

Nor does the fact that he is the 
scorned outsider who triumphs, when 
after his death a canvas dragged 
from behind the dresser is sold for 
$150.000 in a gilded auction room 
filled with high society, make his tale 
a mere version of Cinderella. 

Not even his being a kind of in- 
nocent, a big baby distracted by the 
problems of his toy—how to draw 
a foot or thicken his paint with sun- 
light—fully explains his fascination: 
under the current psychopathological 
dispensation everybody. including 
motormen and executive vice-presi- 
dents. is a big baby if you hold the 
camera at the right angle. 

Sharing in all these attractions. 
the figure of the doomed great artis! 
possesses an appeal lacking in other 
heachcombers. One of the heroes of 
an age of boredom. he is the hero of 
a period whose passion for creation 
is the complement of its ennui. Is it 
not a fact that he alone of all the 


Reviewed by Harold Rosenber; 


{rt critic; contributor, “Art News,” 
: ere ; ne ta a 
Orion. 116 pp. > a. “Partisan Review.” “Commentary 


characters in popular bore persistey: 
ly reappears as the protagonist of 
serious literature? Every state of th 
artist, and especially his least ¢q, 
trolled ones, touches upon the deepes 
of impulses, different from thow 
aroused by the safecracker. In thd 
relation between the artist’s cond. 
tion and his product we detect th 
presence of a genuine secret, ap 
one of the first importance. For ; 
generation eager to see somethin 
new and original come out of itself 
this secret and its bearers are objeqi 
of veneration. envy and unea 
curiosity. 

But while the artist as a starr 
semi-underworld tramp can be pi 
tured without difficulty. to tell th) 
story of the hero of the creative is 
all but impossible. Drinking can }y 
shown and drunkenness, which ar 
special states of consciousness, by 
not the excitation that produce 
masterpiece. Dope and madness ca 
also be shown, and the extraordinar 
ways of seeing and believing the| 
induce, but not the necessities of a 
which result in esthetic “distortion’ 
All phenomena of creation mi 
therefore be translated into phe 
nomena of pathology. 

The only way to behold the art 
is to watch him at work—the mo 
interesting films about artists 
shorts. like those 
Matisse and Leger. which show he 


educational 


they draw and paint. 

Yet the image of the artist 4 
communicates lit 
about the artist himself. It rende 
only the visible part of his act, m 


work actually 


of which is unseen. With a painlj 
this is less so than with a poet 
composer: but painting, too, is # 
action of the psyche of which t 
physical movements represent 0 
the completing gestures. Hence et 
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GUSTAV A. WETTER 
DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM 


\ monumental history of Dialectical 
Materialism and a systematic account of 
the ideology as formulated and applied 
in the USSR today. The only work in 
English to supply the essential back- 
ground and reference to the philosophy 
which conditions all aspects of Soviet 
life. “Essential reading. . . . It will no 
doubt become the standard reference on 
the subject.”—Library Journal. $10.00 


COMMDR. M. G. SAUNDERS, Ed. 
THE SOVIET NAVY 


rhe first publication to analyze every 
aspect of Soviet sea power, including 
the present size of the Soviet Navy, the 
location of its bases, the training of 
its personnel, its past history, and _ its 
present military effectiveness as com- 
pared with the navies of other countries. 
“Probably the best summary account in 
print, even in Russia.”-—-Library Journal. 

$7.50 


ELIOT ELISOFON 
THE SCULPTURE OF AFRICA 
Text by William Fagg 


\ broad, understandable, and dramatic 
view of African sculpture in which the 
various tribal styles have been revealed 
in startlingly beautiful photographs by 
the world-famous Eliot Elisofon. The ac- 
companying text is a profound and de- 
tailed analysis of the entire aesthetic 
philosophy of African sculpture. 405 
photogs.; format: 11” x F $15.00 





FRANK ELGAR 
VAN GOGH 


The thrilling story of Van Gogh the 
man, with an acute critical study of his 
development as a painter, by one of 
France’s greatest art critics. This book 
is third in the lavishly illustrated series 
which began with PICASSO and KLEE, 
and which has been called “a revolution 
in art book publishing.” 369 reproduc- 
tions, 65 in full color (11 of these on 
double-page spreads). $5.75 





WALTER Z. LAQUEUR, Ed. 
THE MIDDLE EAST 
IN TRANSITION 


Incisive essays by thirty-four outstand- 
ing authorities on the Middle East pro- 
vide a panoramic view of recent political 
and social changes in that crucial area. 
Significant pioneer studies of Russia’s 
expanding role in the Middle East are 
included. “Invaluable insight into . 

what the Arab Nationalist movements 


mean.”—New York Times. $8.75 


RAYMOND L, GARTHOFF 
SOVIET STRATEGY 
IN THE NUCLEAR AGE 


Current Soviet strategy, including thei: 
assessment of American military strategy. 
their ideas of the roles of missiles and 
rockets, ete., gleaned by the author from 
onetime secret Soviet periodicals and 
decuments. “Might conceivably be worth 


an army division or two in shaping 
military policies of the U. S.”—Neu 
York Times. $4.55 











THE PRAEGER PICTURE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ART 


508 gorgeous illustrations, 192 of them 
in stunning full color. In pictures and 
words, the story of ALL the arts, from 
prehistoric times till now. Illuminating 
articles on artistic styles; biographical 
notes on artists; critical comment on 
their work; index of 5009 artistic terms. 
names. A book of meaningful beauty that 
leads you INSIDE Man’s most significant 
creative moments. $17.50 








PROF. GLYN DANIEL, Ed. 
THE ANCIENT PEOPLES 
AND PLACES SERIES 


The most comprehensive series of basic 
books on archaeology published in_ the 
world today. In print so far: THE 
CELTS, THE ETRUSCANS, WESSEX 
BEFORE THE CELTS, EARLY CHRIS.- 
TIAN IRELAND, THE SCYTHIANS. 
PERU, THE LOW COUNTRIES, SICILY 
BEFORE THE GREEKS, DENMARK. 
“Excellent—authoritative, readable and 
magnificently illustrated.” The Neu 
Yorker. $5.00 each 





the making of a painting does not 
supply the data of a true biographical 
event that reveals the person engaged 
in it. Besides, to watch a man work- 
ing is to very few people to be wit- 
ness of a life story. 

What the artist does fails to make 
up a visible life in the sense that the 
conduct of a general or a prizefighter 
is sufficient to characterize him. Here 
even the eye-witness does not know 
what is going on, and the artist him- 
self has only limited and contradic- 
tory notions about it. Story tellers 
of other ages recognized this non- 
human nature of the artist’s actior 
by shunning the artist as a subject. 

Deprived of even one real action 
that would identify their subjects, 
artists are thus 
kinds of 


information 


biographers of 
back 


data: “vital statistics,” 


thrown upon two 
about where and when studied, where 
resided and with whom, dates of 
paintings, exhibitions, etc.: plus 
recollections of friends. fellow artists. 


mistresses and wives, patrons, credi- 





Scholar and Secret 
Agent Agree:— 


##Sane and balanced, tough-minded 


and even-tempered ... will enjoy 
the rapt attention of the general 
reader and command the whole- 
hearted respect of the specialist.” 
—MERLE FAINSOD, author of How 
Russia Is Ruled 

#4 Amazingly complete and compact 
. .. a unique and valuable contribu- 
tion.” —HERBERT PHILBRICK, author 
of | Led Three Lives 


WHAT WE MUST KNOW 
ABOUT COMMUNISM 


By Harry and Bonaro Overstreet 
3rd Big Printing * $3.95 at all bookstores 
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tors, bartenders. This adds up to 
dead facts, mixed with a variety of 
fictions. 

Tu make a living narrative out of 
that lacks a 
center, the biographer of an artist 


this material living 
is forced to resort to stereotype to 
a much greater degree than if he 
were dealing with a person who had 
defined himself through his actions 
in human situations. 

The life of the painter and sculptor 
Amedeo Modigliani is, externally 
speaking, as pat a performance of 
the doomed-Bohemian-genius part as 
exists anywhere: arrival from Italy, 
poverty in Paris, beautiful women, 
drunkenness and drugs, a fatal 
malady, wild flurries of work with 
every painting finished in a sitting, 
death in the hospital in 1920, the 
suicide of the mistress he had failed 
to marry, paintings which he had 
sold to grocers and policemen bring- 
ing fortunes in yesterday’: auction. 

Jeanne Modigliani, the daughter 
who was an infant when he died, 
has written a book permeated with 
a curious repressed sadness. Trained 
as an art historian and with access 
to some previously unavailable docu- 
ments, she has tried to ride down 
the legend of the drug-bedevilled, 
quarrelsome, erotic genius under 
whose shadow she was brought up. 
By pursuing facts that can be verified. 
she has tried to break through to 
the man. The result seems to prove 
that you cannot fight ghosts with 
filing cards. 

Jeanne begins by declaring that 
the birth of Modigliani at Leghorn 
on July 12, 1884, is the only fact 
“about which all his biographers are 
both unanimous and accurate.” Be- 
yond this there have been “dogmatic 
Her at- 
tempts to correct these by confronta- 


and unverified assertions.” 


tion with dates and addresses result 
in a steady subtraction, a kind of 
unwriting of Modigliani’s story. One 
feels that had she been totally con- 
sistent she would have ended up with 
a log with most of the pages missing. 

Wishing. however, to portray the 
man. she finds herself putting back 





almost everything she has take 
away. Indeed, in revising the gg, 
lective fiction, she actually adds pg, 
bits to it—for instance, that whi} 
Modigliani could appear to his mis Ma 
tress as an “unbearable drunkarg} 5Y 
and show-off, he could also be def. Du 
cate in helping a friend more brok 
than he. Since records and documen{ 1 


0 


are never sufficient to fill out a lif 
story whose essential content js thf 
solitary confrontation of a work-ip. dev 
progress, the resort to reminiscence} Bre 
i.e., recreation of the past. is jp} of 
evitable. beli 

For a show of greater solidity} two 
Miss 


graphs of letters already quoted jy ink 


Modigliani includes _ phot} this 
the text which didn’t mean mucf the 
the artist writing} ¥45 
to his mother that he’s happy-} ™P 


in any case: €.g., 


making promises to his patron—the oth 
most intriguing letter is evidenth| “i 
from an ex-mistress, Simone This. Wit! 
oux, but no background for this! 
given. By featuring such scraps, th] ? | 
atmosphere of the sacred to whic) ¥hi 
Jeanne objected at home is enhanced his 
rather than reduced, despite the in{ &l 
tention of scientific objectivity. tion 

One is left with the reproduction lish 
of paintings, drawings and sculptures und 
those other unreliable “document'] Pro 
of an artist’s career. No reprodu- adh 


theo 
doct 
of t 
the 


tion can communicate the gold ¢ 


Modigliani’s elongated nudes ww 
help settle whether this glory cou 


have revealed itself without hashish 


Nor can photos of Modiglianisg§ % 
sculpture be more than a reminde} "26 
siste 


to one who has seen the originals i 
the silence they diffuse about them- proc 





Miss Modigliani’s strongest critica F 
point is her stress on her father that 
time 


sculptures. masterpieces of his genits 
for assimilation into different his} "#8 
torical periods. deve 

The virtue of Modigliani: Man oj “P® 
Myth is that, proceding by reductia after 
of Modigliani’s personality. it sharg 8¢ 
44 Wage 


the intangibility of its subject’s li 
woul 


of which nothing else could rema’ 
but his art. The artist either disay 


pears into the myth or he escap4 " 
into his creations. The only mea oo 


to recapture him is the eve. 
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Browder 


Marx and America. 
By Earl Browder. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 146 pp. $3.00. 


Tuls little volume is an attempt 
to survey the attitude of Karl Marx 
toward the United States and the 
development of its economy. Mr. 
Browder. one-time general secretary 
of the LU. S. Communist party, now 
believes that Marx was torn between 
two sets of ideas when dealing with 
this country. On the one hand, the 
information which he received from 
the United States indicated that this 
was a country of high wages and very 
rapid economic development. On the 
other hand, the Marxian dogma of 
‘increasing misery” did not square 
with these facts. 

Browder points out that Marx had 
a theoretical formulation at hand 
which might have gotten him out of 
his dilemma. In a report to the Gen- 
of the First Interna- 
tional, written in 1865, but not pub- 


eral Council 


lished until 1898, when it came out 
under the title of “Value, Price and 
Profit,” Marx veered away from his 
adherence to the subsistence wage 
theory—which was the basis of his 
doctrine of impoverishment. In place 
of the subsistence wage, he adopted 
the idea of what Browder calls the 
that is. he 


nized that there was, above the sub- 


“social wage” recog- 
sistence, an element which was “the 
product of historical development.” 
Furthermore, Browder points out 
that Marx had speculated at one 
time on the possibility that high 
wages were a cause of rapid economic 
development, when discussing the 
expansion of the British economy 
after 1848. But Marx never brought 
together this idea and the “social 
wage” concept into a theory which 
would adequately explain the rapid 
increase in American productivity. 
which he himself recognized and to 
which he paid tribute on occasion. 
The basic purpose of Browder’s 
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on Marx and the U.S. 


Reviewed by Robert J. Alexander 


Professor of economics, 


Rutgers University 





MARX: 


TWO CONFLICTING IDEAS 


book is to contradict the Communist 
interpretation of Marx. He argues 
that starting with Lenin, but particu- 
larly with Stalin, Marxian concepts 
suit the 
particular conditions of the Soviet 


were completely recast to 


Union. Thus. Lenin seized upon a 


passage in the private correspondence 


of Engels to justify his theory of 
“imperialism,” the basic theme of 
which was that the rapid advance of 
the European industrial countries 
was due to their exploitation of 
colonial areas. Browder insists that 
Marx did not by any means hold this 
to be true, and that, if he had fully 
developed his ideas concerning the 
causes of U. S. advancement in 
the 19th have 


completely answered his latter-day 


century, he would 
disciples. 

Aside from the particular elements 
of Marxian which 
Browder deals, this is an interesting 


economics with 


book because it is one of the few 


attempts made here to refute in 
their own terms those who seek to 
use Marxism to justify Soviet reality. 
this 


con- 


It is interesting reading in 


country, and should have a 


siderable impact in those nations in 
which the Marxist frame of reference 
part of 


has become an_ integral 


present-day intellectual baggage. 





FOR CHRIS 


SIGMUND FREUD: Man and Father 


By Martin Freud 


"A refreshing and charmingly authentic picture of a great man seen through the 


eyes of his son." 
"Written with charm and joy." 


ALFRED ADLER: A Portrait From Life 


By Phyllis Bottome 


A fascinating close-up of the famous psychologist by a novelist who knew him well. 
"Will help restore the reputation of a doughty spokesman for human choice and 


free will.” 


and — 


the new smash hit by the author of 


THE BRIDGE OVER THE RIVER KWAI 
THE OTHER SIDE OF THE COIN 


By Pierre Boulle 


"It can be read on three levels:—as a thriller . 


—LEWIS GANNETT in The N.Y. Herald Tribune 


a Shavian comedy." 
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The Lyric Verse of E. E. Cummings 


95 Poems. 
By E. E. Cummings. 
Harcourt, Brace. 95 pp. $4.00. 


IT is over forty years now since 
E. E. Cummings’s first major billing 
in Eight Harvard Poets; he’s held 
the boards ever since with his trunk- 
ful of beavers, fright-wigs, paint and 
bubble-pipes. And we've clapped his 
turns—the footwork, mugging and 
double-talk—even while wondering 
how many variations he could ring 
in on the same act. 

For Cummings has played always 


no one but himself: e.e.c.. poet 
extraordinary, pirouetting in the 


ecstasy of love and spring. pausing 
only to shy brickbats at society’s 
convenient impieties. He has resisted 
the fetishes of prohibition in the 
Twenties, the proletarian idols of the 
Thirties, the demons of hate in the 
Forties: 
out against the organizational blan- 


now he continues to hold 
dishments of contemporary Dagons. 
To Cummings, Love’s still the only 
god, and Spring is his prophet. 
He’s 


celebrate this deity—in 


shown us many ways to 
the sexual 
fulfillment, and sensual enjoyment, 
of youth’s haleyon days; now, midst 
the yellows and reds of fall, in a 
mystical assertion of Love’s power 
over death: 


“ 


yes; or as if our souls, 
awakened from summer's green 
trance, would not adventure scon 
a deeper magic: that white sleep 
wherein all human curiosity we'll 
spend (gladly, as lovers must) 
immortal and the courage to re- 
ceive time’s mightiest dream” 

True worship ultimately consists 


I think 


Cummings means: to grow. And yet, 


of being alive, by which 


ironically, growth is precisely the 


quality Cummings has failed to 
demonstrate in his own poetical 
career. 

Oh, there have been changes, 


certainly. The phallic has become the 
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conjugal, the satiric pike a cen- 
surious club. What might once have 
appeared as “new complete fragile 
intense flower” would now emerge as 
“intense new complete fragile here.” 
Cummings has left no parenthesis 
or preposition unturned in his search 
for the delicate and precise tools 
needed to suspend a fall leaf on his 
page. And no one can question his 
holding, indeed of 


mimicing, leaves and robins and 
motion. But 


successes in 


mice and children in 
are new developments in portrait 
punctuation, syntax, vo- 


cabulary, typography—what we can 


tools—in 


call poetic growth? However in- 
genious a bubble-pipe may be, it 
still produces glossy, radiant bubbles. 

To maintain what critics like to 
term his “integrity.” Cummings has 
had to reject the changing world 
no unmitigated achievement—assert- 
ing in its place the ultimate validity 
of his own perceptions. Yet, despite 
the constancy of these perceptions 
over the years, they have remained 
essentially unknowable for his read- 
ers. Almost thirty years ago R. P. 
Blackmur pointed at the fog at the 
center of Cummings’s language: the 
language has varied, but the same 
roseate mist persists: 

“i fear no fate (for you are my 
fate, my sweet) i want no world (for 
beautiful you are my world, my true) 
and it’s you are whatever a moon 
has always meant and whatever a sun 
will always sing is you 

here is the deepest secret nobody 
knows (here is the root of the root 
and the bud of the bud) and the sky 
of the sky of a tree called life; which 
grows higher than soul can hope or 
mind can hide) and this is the won- 
der that’s keeping the stars apart 

i carry your heart (i carry it in my 
heart). 


It is not, I think, carping to won. 
der whether the moon and sun here 
do mean anything at all (June-moop. 
whether 
a reader can more than peek in op 


croon sentimentality aside) , 


Cummings’s not quite accountable 
reactions to permanently shrouded 
Why, too, stillnesses 
“fatal”; how is a “man’s heart/ . , 


secrets. are 


true to his/ earth”; what. precisely, 
is there in a violet “that not/ qj 
matterings of mind/ equal”? Fil 
comprehension of Cummings’s uni. 
verse is precluded by its very private 
ness; thus, sympathy must decline 
for the poet who insists upon his 
unique superiority to the rest of us 
We cannot finally believe in Cum 
mings because. however charming 
and witty his lyrics, we do not finally 
know what he is singing about. 

And sympathy is essential if we 
are not to become impatient with 
extravagances like Cummings’s soft 
view of nature. Teeth are drawn and 
claws clipped in his universe of roses 
and robins: 

“but why should” 

the 

greatest 

of 

living magicians( whom 

you and i 

some 

times call 

april)must often 

have 

wondered 

“most 

people be quite 

so(when flowers )in 


credibly 

(always are beautiful) 

ugly” 

A pretty trifle, no doubt; but 
flowers, like men (and mice), at 


trampled. trod and broken beyonl 


bheautv—evervwhere. that is, bit 
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here. Lo maintain his sanguine fancy 


Cummings must further rigidly bi- 
ect the world: poets become “true 
men” because they imitate flowers 
ot birds (or rabbits? ) ; the rest, most 
people, are ugly unmen blighting 
sod’s (and Cummings’s) bright bub- 
ble. Faced with a cosmology both sim- 
plistic and arrogant, can a reader seri- 
ously consider Cummings’s “ideas” 
more than convenient airy platforms 
on Which he strikes graceful poetic 


poses ? 

Sympathy is also needed to blink 
the increasing nastiness of Cum- 
mingss satirical work. Once he 


pricked the ridiculous pretension of 
“radically defunct periodicals,” Cam- 
bridge ladies and politicians: more 
and more he has come simply to pum- 
mel targets selected not for their 
iflectation. but by his own political 
and social prejudices. Strangely. the 
hates of this bohemian individualist 
now approximate those of what Dean 
Fitth might call the “hipsters” of 
the Right. Kumrads and trade-union- 
ists get mangled together: kikes and 
niggers are patronizingly tolerated— 

if they’s alive! Thus Cummings’s 
memorial for the Hungarian Revolu- 
trickles 
pleasantness : 


tion into undirected un- 


“uncle sam shrugs his pretty 

pink shoulders you know how 
and he twitches a liberal titty 
and lisps ‘i'm busy right now’ ” 


Still, it is hard to stay angry with 
Cummings. He delights as few con- 
temporary can—sufiiciently, 
maybe, for another National Book 
Award. Usually his determination to 
remain lyrically, individually 
elf distracts our minds from what 


poets 


him- 


he is often correct in viewing as a 
wrdid and gloomy But I 
wonder if it is not more heroic to 


face up to tragic revolutions. not as 


world. 


excuses for malice, but as opportuni- 
ties for humane sympathy. for sing- 
ing of Olaf. “whose warmest heart 
recoiled at war.” for examining the 
realities of life and love and death 
at Cummings so adroitly dances 
about. 


December 8, 1958 


Guide to Existentialism 


Irrational Man. 
By William Barrett. 
Doubleday. 278 pp. $5.00. 


IT Is a sound instinct which leads 
William Barrett to discuss Irrational 
Man. Surely ours is the Age of Un- 
reason. In our time, as Barrett re- 
minds us, man has become a stranger 
not only to God, nature and society, 
but even to himself. He is not guided 
by reason; he is possessed by the 
Furies. He is no longer whole: he 
exists only in fragments. 

Barrett begins with a description 
of the present age in its encounter 
with nothingness. He then considers 
the sources of existentialism in the 
Western tradition, with especial at- 
tention to the Hebraic, Hellenic and 
Christian sources. His most ambitious 
chapter. the third, is a careful discus- 
Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, 
Heidegger and Sartre as the four 


sion of 


existentialists who most fully reveal 
to us our plight. In conclusion there 
is a chapter on “Integral vs. Rational 


Man,” 


neither integrated nor rational. This 


which seems to leave us 
is followed by two brief appendices 
which polish off the analytic phi- 
losophers. 

the im- 
portance of his own profession at 


Barrett’s estimate of 
this moment in history is an exceed- 
ingly modest one. He declares that 
philosophers today are busy mainly 
with disputes in the inner circle, that 
they have little contact with the in- 
tellectual élite outside the Academy. 
and that, if they were candid, they 
would recognize that they have less 
and less influence upon the minds 
Indeed, some 
might add that, if philosophers were 


around them. critics 
really candid, they would recognize 
that they have ceased to have any 
influence now even upon themselves. 
Barrett's per- 
formance in /rrational Man arouses 


However. own 


new hope for the profession. There 
must he many civilized folk who will 


Reviewed by Robert E. Fitch 
Dean, Pacific School of Religion; 
author, “Decline and Fall of Sex” 


find delight in reading a book which 
exhibits the combination of technical 
skill in philosophy with a flexible, 
vivid style of writing, a sensitivity 
to so much excellence in art and 
letters and religion, and a wide- 
ranging acquaintance with what goes 
on in our world. It may be de- 
pressing to learn that the testimony 
of modern art portrays man as “a 
creature full of holes and gaps, face- 
less, riddled with doubts and nega- 
finite.” but the 
which much 
discernment in the 
main features of the picture suggests 


tions, starkly in- 


telligence shows so 
pointing out 
a hope for genuine wholeness. 

Quite apart from whether or not 
we accept the main arguments of 
Barrett’s thesis, it is impossible not 
to be set alight and aflame hy the 
flashes of insight that illuminate the 
whole writing. There is, to me, a 
provocative and disturbing interpre- 
tation of Protestantism. There is an 
Pascal, 
Sartre. There is a shrewd discrimina- 


excellent section on as on 


tion of three varieties of atheism. 
There is a linking of both the U. S. 
and the USSR to a common heritage 
from the Enlightenment. There is 
sharp insight into a Hemingway or 
a Faulkner, a swift judgment in one 
sentence upon a Tillich or upon a 
Malraux. And one pauses from time 
to time over a single sentence: “It is 
this treasure at the end of the road 
that has disappeared from the modern 
horizon, for the simple reason that 
the end of the road has itself disap- 
peared.” The reader is compelled to 
see with the author even when the 
reader does not agree with the author. 

It is Barrett’s treatment of religion 
that is most unsatisfactory. If he is 
able to assert that “the central fact 
of modern history” in the West “is 
the 


unquestionably decline of re- 
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ligion,” then this is because he 
chooses to define religion in feudal 
terms. Moreover, in 


and medieval 


his frequent references to the 
“Oriental” in religious thought, he 
simply follows the modern mode in 
“Oriental” 


Buddhism and certain 


identifying the with 
Taoism. Zen 
forms of Hinduism. This absolutely 
excludes all of Mahayana Buddhism, 
Confucianism and Shinto. And while 
Barrett does well in his distinction 
Hebraic the Hel- 
lenic heritages, he is surely prema- 
that the 
Hebraic is losing its hold today. In- 


between the and 


ture in his assumption 
deed one could present quite an argu- 
that it 20th 
century that the Hebraic categories 


ment is just in the 
are at last triumphing over the Hel- 
lenic in Western civilization. 

The attack on positivism is what 
marks the maverick quality of this 
book. Barrett accuses this philosophy 
riveted on 


of “keeping its gaze 


minute logical matters that lie in 
the foreground” while denying the 
existence of its own preconceptions 
which are allowed to sink into the 
background. As for a function in 
the cultural context: 

*Positivist 


creature 


man is a curious 


who dwells in the tiny 
island of light composed of what 
he finds scientifically ‘meaningful,’ 
while the whole surrounding area in 
which ordinary men live from day 
to day and have their dealings with 
other men is consigned to the outer 
darkness of the ‘meaningless.’ Posi- 
tivism has simply accepted the frac- 
tured being of modern man and 
erected a philosophy to intensify it.” 
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On the other hand, the impression 
that Barrett jg 
espousing as well as expounding 


is inescapable 


existentialism. Here is the philosophy 
which truly points to reality. We 
may find it in Hemingway, with his 
ability to break through abstractions 
“to see what it is one really senses 
and feels.” Or else it is James Joyce 
who gives us “the banal gritty thing 
that we live.” or Faulkner who of. 
feel of that 
world.” Tolstoy can help us to stand 
“face to face with life itself.” Hys. 
serl summons us “to the things them. 


fers us “the concrete 


selves,” and Heidegger attempts tp 
“let the thing speak for itself.” 
But. alas, all this is just what the 
argument is about! On what grounds 
are we to believe that the existential. 
ist can say what one really senses 
and feels. or that the positivist can 
say what one ¢ruly knows and under. 
stands? The problem of “really and 
truly” is the whole of the problem 
value 
theory. and for logic. We do not 
win the argument simply by ap 


for metaphysics, and for 


propriating the honorifics. Some of 
us, indeed, would argue that both 
positivism and existentialism are the 
two symptoms of a common disease: 
Positivism is the failure of nerve in 
rationalism; existentialism is the 
failure of nerve in romanticism. 
Neither one can give us the whol 
man. 

Barrett has given us a suggestive 
metaphor in the section on “The 
Flight from Laputa.” Certainly le 
us flee from the land of “abstrac 
tions”: from the rationalist abstrae- 
tion which is positivism, from the 
romantic abstraction which is exis 
tentialism. As for the eyes that one 
needs in his head, the actual r 
quirement is for three, not for two, 
nor for one. Doubtless there must be 
an eye to look within. There mus 
also be a vertical eye to look up 
And a horizontal eye to look out. A 
defect in any of these three range 
of vision must blind the others. At 
the moment, whether you call i 
positivism or existentialism, we have 


: ! 
only one eye—the inward eye: 
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2,000 Years Ago 


{ 
More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls. 


By Villar Burrows. 
Viking. £34 pp. $6.50. 


No BIBLICAL archaeological dis- 
Nash 


mines of 


dcovery—neither the papyrus, 
nor the copper 


Solomon. nor the Ugarite epics, nor 


King 


the excavation of Hazor, nor Dura 
furopos panels, nor a cemetery like 








that at Bet Shearim, nor a host of 
jother finds—has 


tured the imagination of scholars 


sensational cap- 
ss well as a large public, as have 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. Popular in- 
terest is due not merely to the fact 
that Edmund Wilson wrote his long 
essay about the Scrolls in the New 
\Yorker: it is in large measure due 
to the wav in which Wilson wrote 
about these documents. Regardless 
of the theories he chose as a basis 
of his discussion, he did make clear 
that in 
{manuscripts of Old Testament books, 


addition to 2000-year-old 


here were writings of enormous 


relevance to our knowledge and 
speculations about the Jewish world 
in the period before the birth of 
Christianity : 


society that may have foreshadowed 


here was a sect or a 





in its literature certain teachings and 
expectations that resemble, at least 
in part, ideas and _ expressions 
familiar to us in a Christian frame- 
work, 

This does not mean that the Scrolls 
reveal to us direct forerunners of 
doctrines of 
Christianity. As a matter of fact, 
some extreme statements on the sub- 
ject have had to be modified and 
retracted. And 
caution and responsible research are 
exercised, we have in the Dead Sea 


iscoveries 


the founders and 





yet, when all due 


sources for a 
eeper understanding of the Jewish 
orld at a that 


fas a complex of movements, sec- 


major 


time when world 
- tensions, political and apoca- 
yptic excitement, intensive intellec- 
al activity and social experimenta- 
ion. 
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Reviewed by Judah Goldin 


Professor ot religion. 


Yale University 


It is often extremely difficult to 
make out the specific meaning of 
the contents of these documents, 
even when they are legible. Who is 
this “teacher of righteousness” or 
“righteous teacher” many of the 
documents refer to? Is he one man 
or is this a term for several men 
who successively occupied a leading 


And 


Are the members Essenes 


position in the sect? what is 
this sect? 
or a branch of the Essenes familiar 
to us from descriptions of the group 
by Pliny and Philo and Josephus— 
or are they still some other sect of 
whom we knew nothing previously? 
Is Damascus. to which some of the 
important sources refer, a specific 
place or only a symbolic term? Are 
the deviations in the orthography 
and readings of biblical texts indica- 
tions of more correct versions, or 
How 
serious were the Sons of Light in 


variant versions, or errors? 
their regulations for the war they 
were anticipating with the Sons of 
Darkness? Who is Absolom? Which 


referred to? 


Demetrius is being 
What in the world is the meaning 
of fabulous sums of hidden treasure? 
What are we to 
bones found in large quantities in 


make of animal 


a settlement that gives every im- 


pression of having lived rather 
frugally and that so far as we know 
despite its quarrel with the priest- ’ 
hood in power—did not suggest of- 
fering animal sacrifices except at 
the oné recognized Sanctuary? 
There are hundreds of questions 
these Scrolls have raised and these 
questions have stirred up scholars 
of biblical literature and of the his- 
tory of Maccabean and New Testa- 
ment times to such busy activity that 
it has become almost impossible to 
keep up with the literature. And 
(1947) 


in Qumran, so much more has been 


since the initial discoveries 


found, so many new caves discovered, 
sO many announcements of com- 
plete scrolls and fragments of scrolls 
have been made, that you have your 
hands full keeping up with the out- 
lines of discussion, let alone studying 
the texts themselves carefully and 
carrying on your own research on 
the subject. 

Millar Burrows has therefore per- 
formed an important service by fol- 
lowing his first volume on the Scrolls 











international relations.” 








THE SOVIET-YUGOSLAV CONTROVERSY 

A DOCUMENTARY RECORD: 
Edited by: 

Robert Bass & Elizabeth Marbury 


Introduction by: 


Professor Hans Kohn 
College of the City of New York 


PRICE: $3.95 


“The documentary record of the first decade of the 
Soviet-Yugoslav dispute . . . will render great 
service to American students of political theory and 


PROSPECT BOOKS, INC. 
142 EAST 32 STREET 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


1948 - 58 


Dr. Hans Kohn 
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A History of Japan 
to 1334 


GEORGE SANSOM. The first vol- 
ume of a 3-volume work by the most 
distinguished historian now writing 
on Japan. Illustrated. $8.50 


The Structure 
of Freedom 


CHRISTIAN BAY. Considers the 
freedom of man as an individual, 
bringing modern psychology to bear 
on political science. $7.50 


Marie, or Slavery in 
the United States 


CUSTAVE DE BEAUMONT. A 
novel of jacksonian America by 
Tocqueville's companion on _ his 
travels in the United States. $4.95 


The Diplomacy 
of India 


ROSS N. BERKES and MOHINDER 
S. BEDI. India’s foreign policy as 
revealed by her actions in the United 
Nations. $5.00 


Political Change 
in Latin America 


JOHN |. JOHNSON. Examines the 
political change brought about by 
the increasingly powerful 
middle groups. 


urban 


$5.00 


Economic Theory 
and Western Euro- 
pean Integration 


TIBOR SCITOVSKY. $3.50 


At your bookstore 


STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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with his More Light on the Dead 
especially by 
adding an index to the 
volume. He brings the report up to 
date (of course, it is already out- 
dated!), he 
with fairness and model lucidity— 
various 


Sea Scrolls—and 
present 


summarizes—always 


the discussions of the 
scholars, he tries to touch on all the 
major issues these documents have 
raised: the light, bright or dim, they 
shed on the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity, the results for Old Testa- 
ment scholarship, the sect’s origins 
and identity and beliefs and prac- 
tices. Nor does he hesitate to ex- 
press his own point of view, which 
is the product not only of his read- 
ing of the literature of the Scrolls 
but of his study of the sources them- 
selves. His volume is, therefore, a 
very useful handbook and report for 
anyone who wants to know what is 
being said about the text of these 
documents, their teachings, their 
idiom, about the identity of the sect. 


the results of such research for Old 





2 IDEAL GIFT BOOKS 
FOR NEW LEADER READERS 


THE LIVING CITY 
by FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


“I have written this new book on the 
most urgent issue confronting our 
democracy—short of war,” says Mr. 
Wright. The master architect presents 
the ideal city—with plans and models 
of houses, farms, markets, etc. to en- 
able the American citizen to live in 
dignity and beauty. Profusely illus- 
trated with original drawings and the 
great plan of the coming city in a 
magnificent foldout in full color. 

812 x 10% $7.50 


AN END AND A BEGINNING 
A New Novel by JAMES HANLEY 


Harvey Curtis Webster writes in THE 
New Leaper: “This novel is excellent 
both for itself and for the way it con- 
tinues to fulfill the compassionate in- 
tention underlying all Hanley’s 
novels.” Time Magazine says: “Those 
who treasure the art of fiction above 
entertainment will read this book with 
the respect and attention given to a 
somber passage of music.” $3.95 


At your booksellers 
HORIZON PRESS, Inc., NEW YORK 36 









Testament and New  Testame 
studies, and related subjects. By i 
cluding translations. Burrows giv. | 
the reader a direct contact wiht 
content of these important dog 
ments. - 

The Scrolls will provide schol, { 
with a great deal to work on fy 
the next several decades. Specificalh4 : 
they are bound to affect our out) 
on the nature of the received biblical Pet 


text, the history of the Hebpey| mah 








language, better understanding gf" 
. . . I 

the vitality of apocalyptic expressio,! 
: . ”* cone 


and yearning, insight into the forms on 
of early biblical exegesis and MidJ yew 
rash, and also an appreciation of the with 


complexity of Jewish society and ix} 





varieties of life in the late pp that 
isti . theit 
Christian and early Christian om]),,, 


turies. A goodly number of guess’ saly 
and interpretations that some schol! free 
ars have indulged in will probabhj J 


4 | 
continue to be a source of amus Foes 
° fiew 

ment for a long time to come—aif 1, 


also may serve as a warning again} Jp 
the extremes of cleverness and plain of p 
silliness. But it is well not to be dis! was 
toa 
a fac 


with them ruble 


tracted by these—Professor Bur 


rows sometimes deals 


with a tolerant wit and_ restrain om 


which are admirable. 5,00¢ 
The important fact stands ou} cnt! 
blam 


boldly 


collection of basic resource material) 


enough: A rich, very ric 


lefe: 
nist | 
has been recovered, and with disti-)pstte 
plined study this material will lesif that 
to more precise and deeper know|*ud 
“Wh 
period of Jewish history. And sine{ 


edge of an exceptionally importat 


this is the period of oriental Heller} », 
ism, the emergence and developmenifFor | 
of Talmudism, and the origin adjsnd 
growth of Christianity, it is a period bor 


: woul 
of major concern to students of t 


their 
ligion and of main currents in Wet} fect 


ern culture. The writings of t¢This 
Dead Sea sectarians will not omy? | 





: ; 
reveal to us what the little sect q™ 
‘ONCO 
sects taught and strove for, but WH.4, 


sharper focus tof oq 
teachings and positions in the largefeven 
ceeds 


— + he esull 
community in the Dead Sea neig ; 


also put into 
society, to and against which thy 


man’s 
utmost importance. ronsic 


borhood was reacting. This is! 


The New Let Dece 
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DEAR EDITOR 





SUICIDE 
In your issue of October 27, you published a 
comment I made in regard to the advent of 


suicide in Russia. Since then, you have printed 
two thoughtful letters from George Gibian and 
Peter Swoger. It seems to me that I did not 
make my point with sufficient clarity, and I 
yelcome the observation of these other corre- 





eXpression 





gondents. In brief, while in Russia I became 
’ oncerned with the increase of juvenile delin- 


» the forme quency and the advent of what I was told was a 


_ and Mid. 
ition of the 
ety and ifs 

late pre 
istian cen. 
of guesses 


Ti type of suicide. I was not at all concerned 
yith suicide through pain, excessive brutality. 
ste. | was deeply interested, however, in the fact 
that the Soviet officials admitted a quandary in 
their minds arising out of a new type of suicide. 
Interestingly enough, suicide of this type is 
only evident in cultures of substantial individual 


ome schol! freedom and high standards of living. Only 


ll probabh 
of amus 
come—ani 
ing agains 


s and plain 


t to be dis! 


sssor Bur. 
with ther 


d restraint 


stands ou! 


Japan, Switzerland, Scandinavia, England, 
France, Germany, the United States and a very 
few other countries give evidence of any sui- 
ide of this nature. 

In Russia, 1 found a heartwarming demand 
of parents and children for higher education. It 
was Obvious that if a student failed of admission 
toa university, he would be shipped to a farm, 
a factory or a mine for life at approximately 600 
tubles a month. If he gained admission, his in- 
cme would rise from double that figure to 
5,000 rubles a month. I was told that, until re- 
cently, a student who failed felt no personal 





very ric 
ce material 
with dis- 
il will leat 
per know! 

important 
And since 
ntal Heller: 
levelopment 
origin and 
is a period 


lents of re 


blame and suffered no personal frustration. His 
lefeat was washed over as part of the Commu- 


) nist Revolution, Stalinism or some other societal 


pattern. When I was in Russia, it was clear 
that the Government was concerned because 
students were starting to blame themselves: 
“Why did I get drunk the night of the exam”: 
“Why didn’t I work harder?” etc. 

This shift to personal responsibility seemed 
tome to be of a profound cultural significance. 
For example, before Gandhi, priests for thou- 
ands of years had told the people of India that 
they would die at age 20, would go blind, and 
would remain poor and that they should look for 
their reward in Nirvana. Gandhi and Nehru, in 





its in Wes 


effect, said, “you can improve your lot on earth.” 
y p J 


18 of thdThis meant that people were taking the first 
1 not onlystep toward freedom in the sense that they had 


ttle sect 

or, but 
focus 

n the la 
which 
Sea_neigl 


This is | 


New Leal 





the right to individual ambitions and the sad 
concomitant of individual frustration. As your 
readers know, India is concerned (to the extent 
f conferences) with this problem of suicide, 
tven though the suicide index seldom if ever ex- 
ceeds 25 per 100,000 people, including suicide 
resulting from physical pain. 

Although it may sound macabre, a clue to 
man’s development as an individual requires 
fonsideration of man’s behavior under extreme 


December 8, 1958 


THe New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


conditions of individual defeats—that is, the 
gap between his dreams and his attainment, At 
the risk of annoying your correspondents, may I 
point to the fact that there is practically no 
coronary in New Mexico and that ulcers seem 
to be a monopoly of vice-presidents, located as 
one would expect in New York and Hollywood. 
I might add that this entire approach, dealing 
with personal frustration and suicide, was dis- 
cussed with officials of our Federal Government 
in its effect on our basic foreign policy toward 
peoples possessed by dictators, including the 
people of backward countries, who, without lit- 
eracy or communication, must of necessity be 
unable to elect their own rulers. 

Vew York City Morris Ernst 














Hear— 


LOUIS YAGODA 
Area Director, 
N.Y, State Board of Mediation 


on 


LABOR RELATIONS 
FROM THE MIDDLE— 
1500 CASES LATER 
at the ATRAN CENTER 
25 E. 78th St., N.Y.C. 


Auspices of 
The Lawyers Committee of 


THE WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 
175 E. Broadway, N.Y. 2 


ADMISSION FREE 











on Thursday, Dee. 11, 7:30 P.M. 




















EUROPE 


We'll see the usual, plus Dublin past the Iron 
Curtain—Africa to Sweden. A different trip— 
for the young in spirit who want to be accom- 
panied but not herded around. 
—Also shorter trips, $685-$1350— 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, BoxlL — Pasadena, California 




















RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL * 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center Ci 6-4600 
“AUNTIE MAME" 
strin ROSALIND RUSSELL 


Co-starring FORREST TUCKER « Directed by MORTON DaCOSTA 
A Warner Bros. Picture in TECHNIRAMA® and in TECHNICOLOR® 
THE MUSIC HALL’S GREAT CHRISTMAS STAGE SHOW 


Pent 
“The Rativity ” —fertemed Pageant, featuring famed 
Columbus Boychoir, Grand Organ, Symphony Orchestra, directed 
“CHEERS''—Gala holiday revue, 
produced by Leonidoff, featuring wondrous underseas spectacle, 
with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, guest artists and huge cast. 


by Raymond Paige, and. . .’ 
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SPENCER TRACY 


“THE LAST HURRAH” 


plus “GHOST of the CHINA SEA” 
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VICTORIA 2°08 Open 9:45 Am. 


B’way & 4éth St. Late Film 12:35 A.M. 


THE MURDER TRIAL THAT 
SHOCKED THE WORLD! 
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returnable upon withdrawal of membership. 





INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


A deposit of $9.00 for every $1,000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits are 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 
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Among the 
Contributors 


Bertrand Russell 
Margaret Mead 
David Riesman 
Aldous Huxley 
Cleveland Amory 
Clement Greenberg 
Russell Lynes 
Harvey Swados 
Foster Rhea Dulles 
Max Picard 

Robert M. Macliver 
E. Franklin Frazier 
Clive Bell 

Johan Huizinga 
Paul Lafargue 
Martha Wolfenstein 
and many others 





Only 2 Weeks Lett 
To Get In On Our 
Christmas Offer 











MASS LEISURE 


Edited by Eric Larrabee 
and Rolf Meyersohn 


One of the most eagerly-awaited events of the publishing season is the appear- 
ance, on December 17, of MASS LEISURE, the provocative companion to the 
best-selling MASS CULTURE. New Leader readers can get MASS LEISURE 
before publication, as a result of this exclusive offer. MASS LEISURE, written 
by world-famous experts, deals with such provocative subjects as "The-Do-it- 
Yourself Market," "Sex as Play," "The Pathology of Boredom," "The Spread 
of Reading," and "The Emergence of Fun Morality." Read Bertrand Russell 
“In Praise of Idleness""—David Riesman on "Work and Leisure in Post-Industrial 
Society""—Eric Larrabee on "What's Happening to Hobbies." Consult Rolf 
Meyersohn's ‘Comprehensive Bibliography on Leisure, 1900-1958," the first 
complete listing of its kind ever assembled. Inspect the fascinating charts and 
tables which reveal—for the first time under one set of covers—what the 
American people do with their spare time. All of these features and more can 
be yours before publication. Form your own opinions, and discuss the book 
with your friends, before MASS LEISURE becomes the subject of intensive 
critical scrutiny by high-brows and low-brows from coast to coast. By ordering 
now (see the opposite page for full explanation of this exclusive offer), you 
and your friends can read and judge one of the year's most exciting books 
before the big rush starts at the bookstores. 








The Companion to ‘Mass Cultur 
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A $12 GIFT FOR $6! 


THIS BOOK # A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION 


HERE'S HOW: By giving a friend a one-year subscription to. The New Leader 
($6), you can get MASS LEISURE—a $6 book—absolutely FREE. Or, if you want 
to double up on your Christmas shopping, you can give one friend the New 
Leader subscription and another friend MASS LEISURE—for the same $6. In 
fact, we'll send out as many as six gifts—three New Leader subscriptions and 
three copies of MASS LEISURE, at a total cost of $18—if you use the form 
below. (If you want more, use a separate sheet of paper.) The disposition of the 
books is entirely up to you, but The New Leader is available at this low rate 
for new subscribers only: No Renewals. We'll take care of all postage and hand- 
ling, and we'll send attractive Christmas Gift Cards in your name to all the ladies 
and gentlemen you designate to receive The New Leader and/or MASS LEISURE. 
Our supply of this important book is limited, so act now to reserve your copies. 
There are only |7 days left till Christmas! 





IMPORTANT: Only this coupon can be used to take advantage of this exceptional offer. 
There will be no subsequent direct mailing. The offer is limited to the United States and 
Canada; renewals are excluded; offer expires midnight, December 23, 1958. 


\eeeseseeeeeeeseeeena TEAR OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL IT TODAY l.awnanncncccecsesess™, 
(Use prepaid envelope enclosed in this issue) 


THE NEW LEADER 7 East Fifteenth Street, New York 3, N.Y. 


I enclose $.... for .... Christmas Gift Subscrip- 
tions at $6 each (Canada $7) to the friends listed. 
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1958 Ninth Annual 


TAMIMENT BOOK AWARD 
to 


JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH a 


for his book 


The Affluent Society 


Presentation Luncheon 


Saturday Jade Room 
December 13, 1958 Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
12:30 P.M. New York 


SPEAKERS 


Paul H. Douglas 


United States Senator, Illinois 


Dr. George N. Shuster 


President, Hunter College 


The Tamiment institute, 7 East Fifteenth Street 
New York 3, N. Y. Algonquin 5-7333 








